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LIFE AND LETTERS 


“ Poor Tom’s a-cold,” they cried. 

“And the landlord lies warm,” they cried. 
“Let us hang the landlord,” they cried. 
And they hanged him. 


And still they cried with exceeding bitterness, “ Poor 
Tom’s a-cold.” 


And certain friends of Mr. Asquith’s, with money in 
building societies and 30 per cent industrials, began to 
look nervously at the lamp-posts. 





The December number of the Re-Union Magazine con- 
tains articles by Father Bernard Vaughan, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gaul, and the Rev. Professor Cooper. The maga- 
zine is still published by Messrs. Cope and Fenwick, or, 
in plain terms, by the Honourable F. W. Manners Sutton 
and Mr. Manning Foster, late of Greening’s. Acting 
doubtless on our advice, the publishers have got rid of 
their anti-fat advertisements, and are now advertising a book 
on “The Sensitive” by Mr. Manning Foster, and another 
book, with an introduction by the Right Honourable Vis- 
count Halifax. We should have thought that a professed 
authority on the sensitive like Mr. Manning Foster would 
have been sensitive enough not to have mixed up anti-fat 
and “The Invisible Church of Christ,” not to mention 
skin rashes and “The Revision of the XXXIX Articles.” 
However, he is content this month to advertise only 
medicated wine, which is described flatly as “ Nature’s 
greatest and most reliable restorative.” The sensitive- 
ness of Mr. Manners Sutton on such affairs does not 
count; thongh the sensitiveness of sundry bishops and 
gentlemen in holy orders, whose names have been printed 
on a circular list of the supporters and contributors to 
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Magazine, may conceivably have been 


| touehed by the fact that Mr. Manners Sutton’s name is 


printed in this same circular list. And when the afore- 
said bishops and clerks in holy orders reflect that, at any 
rate, the business side of the Re-Union Maguzine is being 
worked by the gentleman who recommended Mr. John 
Long to publish a foul book named “The Yoke,” their 
sensitiveness ought, on the whole, to be fairly roused. 
We are at a loss to understand how any priest of any 
ehureh can wittingly associate himself with this precious 
production. Of course it may be that the bishops and 
other persons who have contributed to the magazine up 
to now had delivered their copy and received payment 
for their articles before our various announcements on 
the subject saw the light. But there is no longer any 
excuse for them, and if in his next issue Mr. Manning 
Foster is able to parade the names of such ecclesiastics 
as the Bishop of Exeter, Father Bernard Vaughan, the 
Bishop of London, and the rest of them, we shall only 
conclude that cheques are of more importanee to these 
gentlemen than the Chureh of Christ. 





As the AcaDEmy goes to press this week the official elec- 
tion campaign, which is to convulse the country for the 
next month, opens with Mr. Asquith’s much boomed and 
puffed speech at the Albert Hall. Although most of us 
had long ago forgotten the fact, Mr. Asquith is still the 
titular leader of the Radical-Socialist party, and on occa- 
sions of such moment as a general election it is only to be 


| expected that the demagogues, who rule him with so firm 





a hand, will take their clockwork captain from his high 
shelf, dust him down, wind him up, and paradé him before 
the good children of the country as a model of respectable 
Liberalism. This, of course, is merely part of the general 
game of make-believe, for the simple fact is that never in 
the history of this country has a prominent politician 
contrived in a short space of time irretrievably to debase 
and ruin a political character and reputation as has Mr. 


- Asquith since he assumed the office of Premiership. At that 


time there can be no reasonable doubt that a large body of 
moderate opinion in the country was strongly inclined to 
the opinion that the advent of Mr. Asquith was the advent 
of a strong man who would lend much-needed stability to 
the national confidence. Here was the leader who would 
save Liberalism from rotting into absolute demagogy ; 
here was the captain who, stolidly supported by such 
stalwarts as Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, would 
keep a restraining leash on the self-helping vagaries of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. George. 





On what pitiable delusions such ideas were fostered and 
established it would be idle to reiterate. The record of 
Mr, Asquith is simply a record of pitiable effacement. He 
has been wiped out. What character, individuality, and 
attainments he ever possessed have been effectually 
stamped out by the hob-nailed boots of such “ workers” as 
Mr. George and Mr. Ure. Today Mr. Asquith enjoys the 
rather melancholy distinction of being known to the “man 
in the street” as the “man wot took Maud Allan -into 
dinner.” Apart from this signal achievement, the public 
mind is singularly ignorant of Mr. Asquith’s public works, 
for he has long since become one of those drifting, unhappy 
things that no longer matter. He comes to'make a much- 
boomed speech at the Albert Hall « thoroughly discredited 
and abased man, The country has even come to think 
that the rapid twitterings and bombastic tub-thumpings 
of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were in every 
way preferable to Mr. Asquith’s miserable pretence at 
leadership. 
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It will be remembered that four years ago, at a similar 
crisis in the political situation to the one which we have now 
reached, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman stood in the 
same place and position as Mr. Asquith stands at the 
precise moment that this paper is going to press. The 
late Radical leader opened the election campaign of 1906 
with a speech to a mass meeting at the Albert Hall in 
precisely the same manner as Mr. Asquith is doing at the 
time we write, and we earnestly hope the country will 
remember the pledges, promises, and undertakings given 
by the responsible spokesman of the Radical party on that 
occasion. In the first instance, we were definitely pro- 
mised a reduction of taxation and national expenditure. 
This promise has been redeemed in so strict and honour- 
able a spirit that four years of Radical government have 
been sufficient to add fourteen millions sterling a year to 
the financial burdens of the nation, which, however, con- 
stitutes a comparatively paltry sum when contrasted with 
the additional taxation embodied in Mr. George’s mori: 
bund Budget. It will also be remembered that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman boasted that Consols had risen since 
he undertook the task of Cabinet building. When Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made this claim of confi- 
dence Consols stood at 894; to-day Mr. Asquith finds 
them at 82 1-6. Local Loans have declined; Western 
stock has declined. The financial stability of the country 
has been shaken to its very foundations. How is Mr. 
Asquith to explain away these facts? How is he, like his 
predecessor, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to promise 
increased stability and national confidence, coupled with 
an immediate reduction in national burdens? Of course, 
Mr. Asquith is not in a position to make any such pro- 
mises, and, moreover, he will be at no pains to attempt any 
such promises or explanations. He will simply appeal to 
the mob passions of the predatory classes and endeavour to 
excite their cupidity by extravagant representations of the 
plunder to be shared once the House of Lords is destroyed 
and the fundamental principles of property abolished. We 
make bold to say that if any reader of Tae Acapemy will 
trouble himself to read the speech which Mr. Asquith, the 
Radical Premier, is delivering at the Albert Hall whilst 
these words are being written, and likewise compare that 
speech in letter and spirit with the speech delivered at the 
Albert Hall by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Radi- 
cal Premier of nineteen hundred and six, he will be re- 
warded for his labours by discovering beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that the entire intellectual and moral 
position of the Radical party has changed practically 
beyond recognition in the comparatively short space of 
four years. Is it conceivable that the country is going 
to extend a further lease of power to such a Government 
for further changes of a like character? We believe not, 
and Comrade Keir Hardie devoutly hopes not, for the 
“Red Flag” Socialists are becoming desperately afraid 
that the “Black Coat” Socialists, having stolen several 
of their main “planks,” will steal their platform alto- 


gether, and with the platform their very means of 
livelihood. 





Meanwhile the Daily News, having announced that “ ten 
thousand people will take up the battle cry of the great 
Liberal rally in the Albert Hall,” has favoured us with the 
libretto of the musical portion of the entertainment, which 
opens with these stirring lines :— 


Come, landlords, pay your honest share 
Of national taxation ; 
You surely will assist to bear 
The burden of the nation. 
Chorus. 
For our food untaxed shall be, 
And our trade shall still be free, 
We will march to victory 
For honest land taxation. 
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Then to the stirring air of “Bonnie Dundee” the 
meeting will sing :— 


To the Lords and the Tories ‘twas Asquith that spoke : 
“Too long you have scorned the appeals of poor folk, 
But the reign of the brewers and landlords is o’er, 

And we'll fight for the rights of the humble and poor.” 


Protection will be severely handled in a telling 
marching lay, which puts these very pertinent ques- 
tions to the food-taxers :— 


When the children cry at home 

For the food they need to eat, 

Shall we tell them that we’ll take the tax off tea? 
When the butter’s all unknown, 

And the larder’s bare of meat, 

Shall we starve them for the farmer over sea? 


Chorus. 
Stamp, stamp, stamp upon Protection, 
Tax the value of the land, 
For the cheapness of our bread 
And the freedom of our food 
We will make an undefeated British stand. 


We are not at all sure about the pertinence of the ques- 
tions addressed in the foregoing effusion to the Protec- 
tionists, but we are quite certain about the drivelling 
idiocy of the verses. We are even of opinion that for a 
suitable remuneration Mr. William Watson could furnish 
the Radical party with better “battle songs,” although, 
again, it is quite possible that Mr. Watson’s embittered 
verses on “The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue ” have 
not altogether rendered him popular in Radical circles. 





Tt is rather difficult to determine with any accuracy 
whether the Women Suffragettes or members of the 
Radical Cabinet are the more sentimental. Both have 
broken out in characteristic fashion during the past week. 
Mr. Lloyd George, whilst speaking at Carnarvon, was so 
overcome, presumably at the sight of his “native Welsh 
hills,” that he broke down and wept before his audience. 
This ebullition of pitiable hysteria on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was naturally referred to in 
terms of lachrymose sympathy by the Radical] press, but 
even Mr. George’s tears will not wash away the tawdry 
sentiment and lugubrious affectations of his Carnarvon 
oration. Here is an extract : — 


The victory will depend upon the extent of the 
power of Liberalism in England, and the extent to 
which Englishmen will adhere to the old traditions 
which animated them when they fought under that 
old Welshman, Oliver Cromwell. 

I am glad that there is an issue joined upon this 
question. Whatever the House of Lords may do with 
a strong nation like the English, they will always 
tyrannise over a small nation like the Welsh. By 
itself the Welsh nation at present is too small to 
quarrel with the House of Lords, but our time will 
come. The present situation is of essential import- 
ance to us, and the same applies to Ireland. Neither 
Treland nor Wales*tan ever obtain its rights except 
by marching over the ruins of the House of Lords. 
Our education in Wales is now governed from White- 
hall by people who know little, and probably care 
less, for us. It was two people who settled the fate 
of cur last Education Bill, one of them a Welshman, 
who had become a turncoat, and the other one who 
hates Wales with righteous indignation. That is the 
way a bill was settled which had an overwhelming 
majority of the Welsh people in favour of it, and a 
large number of people who were Conservatives. You 
must have the Lords out of the way before you can 
ever hope to get anything for Wales. The hour has 
come—the most momentous hour in the whole history 
of Wales. If we do not strike a blow now we are 
not worthy of our country. 
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I have no hesitation about Wales. There is a little | 


trimming to be done, yet I think England will be all 


right after all; and then we shall have won the | 


greatest battle we have ever seen in this country. 
It will then be a new country. There will be a new 
earth. When the time comes for you to elect me I 
shall offer myself again. I am a son of the mountain, 
and I would rather remain amongst the mountains. 
I remain here. 


Was ever such dreary and dilapidated fustian talked before’ 
by a British Chancellor of the Exchequer? And what 


pleasant reading for English Radicals to learn that they | 


are to be shepherded by Welsh crooks into the fold of 
peace and plenty! With one statement of Mr. George’s, 
however, we wish cordially to associate ourselves: “I am 
a son of the mountains,” he exclaims in tones of ghastly 
theatricality, “and I shall remain here.” We can only 
hope this to be a pledge and a prophecy. We will leave 
Mr. George for ever to weep in comfort amongst his 
paternal mountains, if only he will leave our English 
liberties untouched in England. 





In the meantime, the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, not to be outdone in the matter of sentiment by 
any “son of the mountains,” has throbbed and sobbed out 
a passionate welcome to Mrs, Pankhurst, decoratively 
described as “the liberator of women,” on her return from 
a mission to America, where she has been engaged for 
some time past on a mission analogous in purpose to the 
one undertaken by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the interests of 
the Nationalist party’s money-bags. Like Mr. Asquith, 
Mrs. Pankhurst held a reception at the Albert Hall, and, 


like Mr. George, she wept, and Miss Leigh, the illustrious | 


“hunger-striker,” wept, and the two ladies fell upon each 
other’s bosoms and kissed each other and wept in concord. 
Miss Pankhurst remarked, in the course of a lengthy 
speech, that: 


On the following evening that great hall would be 
turned into a great political monastery. The Prime 
Minister would be there as the great abbot—(hisses) 
—and round him would be gathered his friars and his 
monks. He would propound to them the gospel of 
the British Constitution, and the one prayer that 
would be in the minds of those friars and monks would 
be, “deliver us from woman, the cause of the fall.” 
They hoped they might be the cause of the fall. They 
would not even allow Mrs. Asquith to be present on 
the following evening. She supposed they feared 
that, in the excitement of Mr. Asquith’s speech, Mrs. 
Asquith might feel the spirit of liberty rising within 
her, and that she might suddenly go off for “ Votes 
for women,” which would spoil everything. Under 
the so-called Liberal Government the right to petition 
had been taken away, and that day they had heard the 
Lord Chief Justice declare that the rights of a human 
being to say whether or not he or she should be sub- 
jected to a medical operation when he or she was a 
prisoner did not exist. Here was the derogation, the 
deprivation of two of the most essential rights of the 
human subject. 


For our part, despite the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 
we do not suppose any reasonable beings would unduly 
upset themselves had Mrs. Leigh and the general sister- 
hood of ‘hunger-strikers” been allowed quietly to starve 
themselves to death. As it is, they (including Lady Con- 
stance Lytton) have been suitably rewarded by “ medals 
for valour.” We notice that on the conclusion of the 
Pankhurst meeting large sums of money were guaranteed 
to the agitators by certain persons present. We would 
give a great deal to know the exact amount of money 
raised during the whole “campaign” and exactly how it 
was spent. 
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LE BALCON 


From the French of Baudelaire. 


-_--— 


“Mere des souvenirs, maitresse des maitresses.” 


os 


Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen! 
Oh! all my joy and all my duty thou! 

The beauty of caresses that have been, 

The evenings and the hearth remember now, 


Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen! 


The evenings burning with the glowing fire, 

And on the balcony, the rose-stained nights! 
How sweet, how kind you were, my soul’s desire. 
We said things wonderful as chrysolites, 


When evening burned beside the glowing fire. 


How fair the Sun is in the evening! 

How strong the soul, how high the heaven’s tower! 
O first and last of every worshipped thing, 

Your odorous heart’s-blood filled me like a flower. 


How fair the sun is in the evening! 


The night grew deep between ug like a pall, 
And in the dark I guessed your shining eyes, 
And drank your breath, O sweet, O honey-gall! 
Your little feet slept on me sister-wise. 


The night grew deep between us like a pall. 


I can call back the days desirable, 

And live all bliss again between your knees, 
For where else can I find that magic spell 
Save in your heart and in your Mysteries. 


I can call back the days desirable. 


These vows, these scents, these kisses infinite, 
Will they like young suns climbing up the skies, 
Rise up from some unfathomable pit, 

Washed in the sea from all impurities? 


O vows, O scents, O kisses infinite! 
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LORDS AND COMMONS 


Penpine¢ the appeal to the country, the prevailing menace 
of the present Government against the House of Peers 
calls for a very serious consideration before the per- 
sonal note to such an appeal, and on the strength of such 
a menace, is given. However much the forms of freedom 
may vary, the constitutional basis of it should never vary 
If our freedom is real or true freedom; that is, if each 
individual has an equal share of it, there must be a 
constitutional ground to it. Now it is the characteristic 
of the present Government, self-styled Liberal, that it 
arrogates to itself not only the upholding of every form 
of freedom, but the very desire to give to it a constitu- 
tional basis. In point of fact, it holds that the Commons 
is not in possession of absolute or true freedom of action. 
It maintains, further, that there can be no constitutional 
basis of freedom whilst the House of Lords exists. Thus, 
by making the Commons paramount—that is to say, by 
destroying the Lords and creating a vulgar autocracy—the 
so-called Liberals mean to free, or liberalise, the country. 
Now, before any Party talks about emancipating the 
country, they should be certain of possessing a ground of 
conservation, without which no country can be long in 
existence, without speaking about the salvation from ad- 
versity. Where, then, is this conservative basis of their 
free government-—their Liberalism? We think it would 
puzzle all the wise men of their Party to answer this 
question, since the Party ignores, and would even now 
uproot, its own actual or permanent ground of freedom— 
namely, the House of Lords. For, to whom do we owe 
the origin and maintenance of our Great Charter of free- 
dom if not to the Barons of England? Moreover, we have 
allied to this fact of vulgar outcry and Liberal impotence 
the corresponding fact of the absolute need of Conserva- 
tism in the Commons*, since Unionism, which is but 
another name for true Liberalism, has now taken its place. 
Yet, though Unionism may be said to have risen out 
of the dead bones of Conservatism, it has by no means 
secured that national prestige which Conservatism appears 
to have lost, and real Liberalism seems to be losing. 
This is because Unionism yet lacks the constitutional, as 
apart from the particular form of policy, which, when 
once rooted, should never be disregarded. 

Governments which, fundamentally, rest upon partyism 
can never hope to maintain a real or permanent power. 
For when the primary object of government, namely, the 
well-being of the whole, becomes subjective to the par- 
ticular limits of political principles, where, indeed, are 
we to find the national object of government? It is when 
the primary object of government is disregarded that 
insular troubles are developed. It is not because either 
Conservatism or Liberalism are useless forms, but be- 
cause of this very fact of the disregard of absolute free- 
dom, that they have proved hitherto futile in principle. 
For, in a fundamental sense, both are necessary prin- 
ciples of freedom, and so far from being opposed to each 
other they should be united. Conservatism never could 
have been developed apart from a Liberal element, neither 
could Liberalism have been developed apart from a Con- 
servative element. It is a political anachronism to speak 
of the one being a historical differentiation of the other 
in the matter of objective. Far from having its origin 
in the House of Commons, as it is common to imagine, 
the source of Liberalism, as such, is to be traced to the 





* The growth of Commercialism, the backbone of the Liberal Party, is responsible 
for this; since, y killing our agricniture, it has almost eliminated the prestige of the 
‘a 


ba ish squires, farmers, and sturdy yeomen, the old backbene of the Conservative 
arty. 























very source of Conservatism, namely, to those temporal 
and spiritual lords who were the first to recognise and 
alter, not an absolute form of Conservatism, but an 
absolute form of tyranny. 


But if they understood, better than we seem to under- 
stand, that the country was being ruined by the tyranni- 
cal sway of a monarch, they likewise understood that it 
could not be saved by the tyrannical sway of the people. 
Hence, between the two great evils, was instituted that 
glorious means of control and balance which, from a 
representative body of twenty-five barons, has increased 
in size of numbers to our present House of Peers. 


Now the very act of opposing tyranny on the part of 
the barons constituted not only Conservative but Liberal 
principles, so that it is not only false but foolish to 
identify the House of Lords with tyranny and the House 
of Commons with Liberalism and freedom. Constitu- 
tionally, be it understood, neither House possesses 
absolute power, and where the Constitution is respected 
tyranny is impossible. The representation of the House 
of Lords is limited, whilst that of the Commons is a free 
and popular, and therefore not an absolute or permanent, 
form of rule. In fact, the original or free basis of the 
Houses of Parliament was a Conservative and not a 
tyrannical act of policy; for, apart from such a basis, 
there could have been no subject and therefore no object 
of tyranny. We see that one ground of freedom is not 
to be found in the representation of the people (Commons), 
nor in the representation of the individual (Monarch) 
but in the representation of both, namely, in the limiting 
power of the Lords, the original conservators of free- 
dom. 

Apart from the House of Lords, there is no basis of 
freedom, no justification for public or individual needs ; 
and it is as false and tyrannic for the people to ignore 
the ground of their national subjection—the Monarch, as 
it was for the Monarch to despise the ground of the 
individual objection—freedom. The people must not 
think that they possess any higher or purer basis of 
freedom than that which is constitutionally formed by 
the Lords, which is both an individual and national 
ground of freedom. In the vain attempts of the Commons 
to tyrannise over the individual—that is, to over-rule the 
Lords—we are enlightened as to that glorious bulwark 
which not only protects the nation from the despotic 
rule of an individual, but the individual from the despotic 
rule of the people or proletariat. Herein lies the con- 
stitutional value of the House of Lords. It recognises 
at the same time that it limits the individual, or Monarch, 
and it recognises at the same iime that it limits the 
people, or Commons. Further, by its peculiar—that is to 
say, Conservative—ground of freedom, it possesses the 
primary or fundamental element of all freedom. For it 
can no more tyrannise over the individual without 
tyrannising over the people than it can tyrannise over the 
people without tyrannising over the individual. 


It would be impossible to quote an instance in the whole 
of our history in which the Lords (as a House of Peers) 
can be accused of tyranny. Evils, many and great, have 
accrued from a wrongful, weak, or perhaps hereditary 
formation of it, but never from the strong representation 
of its original and pure principles. And an act of con- 
serving freedom can never be held to be a tyrannical act. 
Let us thoroughly understand the value of this modern 
cry against the House of Lords. It is accused, by the so- 
called Liberals, of a useless and arrogant tyranny because 
it has repeatedly thrown out certain of their Bills. For 
example, let us take two, the Education and the Licensing 
Bills. Where, therefore, in these cases are .we to find 
the so-called tyranny, or even injustice, by opposition 
to a free basis of action? Tyranny, as everybody knows, 
is an arbitrary power. But, so far as the House of Lords 
is concerned, there can. be no arbitrary force brought into 
play. As the Upper Chamber is constituted, we have 
seen that it is against tyranny, and must always be so. 
The boot is really on the other foot. Here we had two 
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Bills being forced, not upon the people, since it was the 
popular will—the Commons, which forced them, but upon 
the individual. The Lords protected the freedom of the 
latter by limiting such arbitrary measures of coercion. 
For doing their duty they were proclaimed tyrants, and 
the fact that they did their duty it is impossible to deny. 
For had these two Bills in question not interfered with 
the individual’s rights no action of the Lords could have 
restricted the will of the Commons. For this to be clearly 
comprehended the ground of our individual—not by any 
means our common—freedom must be borne in mind. 
This ground, it will be remembered, is constituted in the 
person of the Monarch. 

If the Bills in question had not interfered with the 
individual’s rights there would have been no necessity for 
the attempt on the part of the Commons to force the 
Monarch’s signature to them by threatening the Lords 





— 


their emanations. Silently from the walls they look 
down upon their fellow-spirits, still pent in warm and 
moving bodies; silently they look upon one another ; 
silently they look up at the sickly daylight sifting through 
the dome. That light for many—nay, for most of them 
—is all the immortality vouchsafed them—elusive immor- 
tality for which they toiled so mortally! And we are 
that unregarding posterity for whose benefit they so strove. 

I stand in this graveyard of the glory of the world and 
feel the presences of the Past flying about me on noice- 
less, invisible pinions. I see-them crowding and stream- 
ing in the wan, mysterious light. Thought lies like a 
yeast within the air, which is pregnant with vast, mutely 
clashing things and shapes, waging unending combats in 
the domain of the Idea. A purgatory of dead intellects, 
a limbo of fire-tongues of inspiration, a chaos of fuming 


| nebule, cursed with loss of light, and of unappeased clouds 


For so pure is the element of freedom in the Lords that | 
if, as has already been pointed out, the Monarch can no | 


longer hold despotic sway over the people, whose free- 
dom is represented by the Commons, neither can the 
people (through the Commons) tyrannise over the indi- 
vidual whose freedom is represented by the Monarch. 
Thus, before either Bills, as they exist, can be passed 
with any sense of freedom by the Lords, the Monarch’s 
person must be respected; that is to say, the ground 
of the subject’s freedom must be left pure. If the said 
Bills had not rested upon particular forms—upon strictly 
Nonconformist and total abstaining principles—there 
could have been no opposition from the Lords, since the 
very activity of the latter is, and can never be other 
than, a non-party activity. In other words, the House 
of Lords is an absolute ablative, having nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the construction of freedom, but with 
the conservation or maintenance of it. Before the Lords 
can be charged with tyranny proofs must be forthcoming 
as to their originally constructing the Bills which have 
been vetoed. Moreover, before the Lords can be over- 
thrown the free basis of our Constitution will have to be 
uprooted. 

This is too serious a threat for the ordinary stolid 
Britisher to stomach, not to mention the most strange 
misrepresentation of principle, for it shows that the very 
ground of our freedom, and therefore the very source of 
all Liberal policy, is being violently threatened under a 
Liberal cloak. Unlike their brothers, the Socialists, who 
are apparently too simple to hide their desperate character 
under sophistry, the so-called Liberals are forces enough 


of many minds, shorn of their pristine lightning and 
disembowelled of thunder—all these are here. But no 
less here are halos of light unquenchable, beautiful intelli- 
gences that seem like one sweet sound and one angelic 
smile, spirit-structures like fixed or ascendant suns, sur- 
rounded by adoring satellites, towering intellects like 
skyward trees, prodigally shaking perfume and fruit to 
Earth, bright self-centred seraphs of genius with the form 
and the feelings of men, but with brow and plumes 


| plunged in Heaven. Here seeds of light have sprung ‘to 


to make the very evils of their arbitrary rule the basis | 


of their attack upon individual freedom, for in storming 


the House of Lords they are attacking the stronghold of | 


personal liberty. By the destruction of the Lords the 
vulgar senate would reach to such a stage of omnipotence 
that heaven knows to what further magnitude the present 
chaos would reach. But faith may be placed in the true 
British patriot, who will know, when the time comes, how 
to defend the basis of his personal liberties. 








THE TOMB OF THOUGHT 


It is a place of a myriad ghosts. Like the huge Pantheon 
at Rome, its colossal dome vaults upward high and dim 
from the circular walls. It is pierced by pale windows 
through which sinks a spectral light. When it is day 
without, here, as in some hoary minster nave, it is always 
twilight. The Pantheon at Rome is stored with the ashes 
and dust of men, but here are stored ashes and dust of 


mind, burthens and tissues of perished brains, voices of | 


immortal song, forgotten dreams, unrememibered rhap- 
sodies, and the Titanic labours of many lives, triumphant 
once with thought. The bodies of these ghosts lie here 


life and are bearing flowers which the winter of the world 
shall not destroy. There are looming phantoms, too; 
exhalations from modern brains—brains still bathed with 
living blood—which rise, overshadowing the rest, brand- 
ishing misty hammers, imminent with wreck, and. pens 
filled with demolition holding aloft smoking spectre-bombs 
to blow open paths for Progress. Some with great, clear 
eyes of prescience point their ruthless hands forward into 
the Future, whither, swift as light, vision darts into the 
gap and beholds, stirring like a sleeping, uneasy ocean, 
endless hosts on hosts of humanity rising like bubbles 
from Nature’s inexhaustible deeps, and flowing downward, 
downward as they follow us through Time. In this region 
of a myriad ghosts, it is granted to me, a ghost, to review 
their shadowy legions. 

This is the tomb of Literature, its archives, its lumber- 
room, and its treasure-house. It is a charnel where old 
skeletons lie mouldering, and their death rests in the 
air like a taint. It is the enchanted cave where lies all 
that is noblest and greatest on earth, embalmed and mum- 
mified, frozen to marble, crystallised into classicism or 
burning with intrinsic and imperishable fire. Books on 
books, tiers on tiers. They wind around and around; a 
dream of Babel’s tower, its climbing plane. and the con- 
fusion of tongues; but this is the tower of Biblos—a 
book tower. The concave walls seem to revolve like the 
astral heavens, and the serried volumes whirl by. in a 
great, dizzy vortex like wheeling regiments in vari- 
coloured uniforms, which are their ‘bindings, and in braid 
of gold, which is the blazonry of their gilded title-ranks. 
Are they not soldiers, too—soldiers of the spirit battling 
for or against Darkness, for or against Truth and Beauty? 
For or against one another? Militant sages, prolific brood 
of Gutenberg’s engine, slaying Ignorance with volleys 
of leaden types, proclaiming Liberty and Light with lines 
of shackled letters impressed in Stygian ink. Totality 
of all human wisdom, poesy and lore, fruit of some six 
thousand years of faintly recorded human history, how is 
the world grown wise in some millions of volumes heaped 
together here! Yet were all that is here housed up destroyed 
by flood or flame, all would yet be saved—in records and 
copies; nor the great world-tragedy of the destruction 
of the Alexandrian Library, when the Caliph Omar, ‘like 
a fiend, lit a torch that lit the world, then left it dark, be 


| ever repeated. 


dead and still; they are tangible to the hand, visible | 


to the eye, and, through the voice, audible to the ear. 


They lie in their dim graves of the spirit, like urns in | ] 
a columbarium, yet the air is haunted and thick with | found in Egyptian tombs and await green-waving fields. 


_ Here, in the flesh, labour they who perpetuate all, who 
bale up profitable waters from the Past, who plant. anew 
in our fresher age the dormant seeds. of dead and dusty 
ones, as farmers in Canada sow grain from wheat«kernels 
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So we see many delvers here, toilers and dissectors, busy 
all, rooting in these rich hills for ore, culling forgotten 
fruit from old, sequestered trees, cutting into books till 
they bleed and pour the life of their genius into the ewers 


’ of these industrious, uninspired ones, afterwards to be 


mingled with weak water of their own and sent forth with 
a new face to live their little lives. 


Appalling is the sight of this multitude of books, but 
more appalling the sight of the multitude engaged in 
their making. How these animals of printed paper in- 
crease and multiply! From the centre of this vast arena, 
where are placed the catalogue stands, the clerks and 
messengers, radiate many desks and tables. These are 
beset with men and women, old and young, of all sorts, 
of all. nations, each one diligently endeavouring, each a 
little personal planet circling in its own orbit of thought, 
scribbling and poring, comparing and consulting, copy- 
ing and compiling, bookworms, book-bats and book- 
leeches, savants and scholars, black beetles of divinity, 
old wrecks of other epochs, pale students and lusty ama- 
teurs riding old books with whip and spur to make them 
capriole to present tunes, as festive Mephisto rode the 
vine-tun in Auerbach’s cellar. There is demonry in the 
aspect. Were these pens, these goose-quills, daggers or 
wizard’s wands, these ink-pots were they hollowed skulls, 
this ink were it mortal blood or immortal ichor, then 
hardly more certain would these dingy figures appear as 
ghouls battening upon the bodies of rifled tombs or as 
witches or sorcerers conjuring up the spirits of the dead 
to win something of their soul for modern literary 
mechanisms cunning with artifice. Thus do they all toil 
on in the grey, tidal silences a-whirr with wings. 

Yonder old man with venerable brow and backward fall 
of silver locks must surely be absorbed in high phil- 
osophy Nay, not that. He has hired himself for a few 
guineas to a popular literary pander of the day, and is 
collecting interesting “material” and “incidents” from 
old chronicles for the pander’s threatened historical novel. 
He is and looks the “ghost.” Authors themselves are 
here, many of wide-blown, present fame, seeking “ atmo- 
sphere” and “local colour,” unnecessary to the master- 
artists of fancy, but most necessary to the journeymen. 
They pride themselves on their “correctness”; they ex- 
ploit and rummage through the obscurest corners of Earth 
and the most distant periods of history, poor bedevilled 
scribes, whose barren wits venture no cruise upon a plank 
through Imagination’s sea. Their originality is a matter 
merely of reference. Behold here the sources of their 
smart and absolute sureness, of their patched feather- 
work that flutters for a day, and for which the glutted 
public gives its gold. Here are moles raising the mounds 
that cause reviewers to roll in rapture as the presses 
roll, blowing puffs of praise broadcast through the land, 


and leaving mists of “dark, grey nothingness behind 
them.” 


There is a “decayed gentlewoman” who is gathering 
data for an article, perhaps a book, on “The Greek Hair 
Fillet and the Modern Aigrette.” Magazine writers come 
here to borrow the rattling arms of statistics and authori- 
ties, black-gowned dominies with Roman collars, spying 
on their enemy Science with secret fear, or divines pre- 
paring pulpit-thunder to combat its annihilating ray. 
There are learned men deep in research. One of them, 
with a mountain of books about him, is writing his life- 
work on “The Relation between the Nostrils of the 
Platyrrhine and the Catarrhine,” a work on Evolution, 
intended to controvert the theory of a fellow-scientist 
propounded years ago. This greybeard draws, writes, and 
makes admirable sketches from books and charts. He 
has come hither every day for many years. Yet his whole 
tremendous work may fall about his ears or he himself 
fall ere it be complete. In Science, but not in Literature, 
it is always the latest that is the best. I see a turbaned 
Hindoo mystic buried in secrecies of Sanscrit tomes; 
beside him sits my friend, a scholar from Marburg, 
writing a technical treatise on Kipling’s metres! Young 
men are here and young women, constructing school 
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essays; others read for pleasure only. I see man-women 
and woman-men, reversed types bred from books, queer 
creatures, ossified to all the red-golden Life, but living 
in grey mirage-worlds of their own. The rustling of paper, 
the creaking of quills, the swift hurry to and fro of 
attendants laden with pyramids of books, drop into the 
teeming silence like rain into the sea. 

There are strange draughts and impulsive currents and 
eddies in the air. The readers and writers murmur 
against the trustees and complain of colds. They do not 
know that these are no earthly winds that chill their 
flesh, no ripples of rheum-bringing breezes common to 
common houses. They think the gigantic dome that over- 
arches them is grey and filled with obscure dusk, because 
in London all things are so filled. Alas! they think this, 
unfancifully, as they toil amidst the things of spirit and 
fancy. Yet we might shudder as we feel these eerie winds 
on cheek and in hair. For all these draughts and air- 
streamings are not what they seem, but unheard voices 
and passionate breathings and sighs from the unpent 
spirits of the books that lie open all about, liberating their 
souls as from prisons. They sweep, they surge about, 
they fill the great vault above with their dense-crowded 
essences, making that dim duskiness there, a rout of 
phantasmagoric shapes, the same that once drove and 
dashed through the brains that bore them to the day. 
They blow icily upon the heads and hearts of the workers 
here, protesting, poor angry ghosts, against the wrecking 
of their peace, many, perhaps, whispering thanks for 
rescue from old oblivion. Often sudden gusts sweep 
sheets of manuscript to the floor, plucked away by swift, 
undiscerned hands from commentators writing books 
about books and from those who are heaping up, higher 
and higher, the shells and lumber of the spawning presses 
with marring and distorting pens. In this wise is mani- 
fested the impotent indignation of spectral authors whose 
meanings they obscure or misrepresent. An Anglican 
bishop with fat fist strives to hold down a pile of flutter- 
ing sheets against the fierce grasp of some air-blown classic 
wraith whose truth he is seeking to pervert. Might one 
but send a shock of laughter echoing through this tall, 
tremendous cavern to wake the living and restore to the 
dead their sleep! 

Below toil the human ants, the termites of Time; 
aloft, as at first, the battle of the books and brains is 
waged, a noiseless warfare, vast with force and import, 
the energy of thought evolving light to guide man upward 
through Futurity. The day darkens and the gloom is 
great. 

Suddenly a hissing, humming sound is heard on high, 
a flood of lightning bursts through the place, and six 
immense arc-lamps leap to splendour in the dome above, 
like incandescent suns in some firmament of shadow. 
Even so, as held by old belief, sprang the spheres into 
being out of nothingness, singing as they sprang, a rolling 
choral harmony through the Universe, rousing the Cosmos 
into Life and into Light, out of the Arch-chaos and the 
primal Dark. And now with us the electric arcs hum 
their intensest song. Are they the Enlightenment of our 
Age! 


_ REVIEWS 


A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS 


In the Grip of the Nyika. By Lrevt.-Cor. J. H. Parter- 
son, D.S.0. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue title of this very attractive book arrests attention. 
One picks it up involuntarily to discover what is this 
Nyika that grips. Is it wild beast, woman, or waste! 
or is it some mental condition meditative or speculative! 
And thus the title does its duty of advertisement. The 
first few lines of the preface tell us that the Nyika is the 
wilderness in British East Africa. This, one of the latest 
of our Colonial acquisitions, is generally connected in 
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our minds with rolling prairies, fertilising streams, and 
shady forest, inhabited by herds of game. Such @ country 
we travel through with Colonel Patterson, but the 
Nyika is far away to the north of the Protectorate (for 
Protectorate it still is in nee and there the most excit- 
ing scenes of his book are lai 

Colonel Patterson finds merit in his first twelve lines, 
for in that space he takes us from Marseilles through 
Mombasa (“the picturesque gate of that land of sun and 
adventure, British East Africa”) to his awakening in a 
Uganda railway carriage speeding down the incline which 
leads into the vailey of the Tsavo, which he has made his 
own by his delightful book, “The Man-eaters of Tsavo.” 
And in passing through the valley he supplements that 
work by two thrilling tales: one of a lion that seized his 
prey out of the tail truck of a train in motion, another of 
a man-eater foiled by the fall of a ladder. 


The book is divided into two parts: (1) a shooting expedi- | 


tion into the district of Kitui; (2) a journey to delimit 
the great "ag reserve to the north of the protectorate— 
the veritable wilderness, or Nyika. In each journey 
Colonel Patterson has company. In the first, two gentle- 
men and their wives; in the second, a gentleman and his 
wife only. Each expedition had to be organised on very 
different lines, for very different physical difficulties had 
to be encountered. Where this book is of practical good 
is that, for travellers who may follow on the author’s 
steps, enough detail of preparation is given; where it is 
acceptable is that these details are not too detailed—not 
too much spun out. So it is with the account of an actual 
day’s march. To enjoy the book, of course, the reader 
must be really interested in travel, otherwise there is 
much record of incident that will weary him. But what 
will weary very few and will delight many are the sporting 
scenes and natural history studies, and, again, Colonel 
Patterson’s appreciation of native character. We will 
enumerate a few:—In pages 229 to 231 we have an adven- 
ture with a crocodile on the river Guaso Nyiro. An 
Impala has been hard hit and cannot be found. A camp 
servant goes down to fish and nearly steps on to what 
he thinks is a log. It is a crocodile. A graphic 
description ensues of the crocodile’s despatch by spear 
and rifle, and then the mystery of the disappearance of 
the Impala is solved. “We found inside him the half of 
a freshly eaten impala!” But the finest sporting scene of 
all is contained in chap. XXI., pages 265 to 277. “A 
rogue elephant kills Aladdin.” Aladdin was a beautiful, 
clean-bred, white Arab. The tale is told with much verve. 
The first shot is fired from a lady’s .450 Express, and then 
we are carried away by Colonel Patterson’s keenness, who 
tells us in rhythmic terms of the death of his favourite 





horse; the hunt up of the rogue, with their lives in their 


hands till they find him lying dead; and the end of the | 


adventure is illustrated by a capital photograph of Mrs. 
8. (who drew first blood) seated on the dead monster, 
page 260. Who would not have loved to share the watch 
at night in the stockade by the river pool which attracted 
in turn thirteen giraffe, an elephant that has his bath 
there, twenty oryx, scores of zebra, and then a lion? 
Alas! the lion kills and carries away a zebra instead of 
offering a shot to the watcher, and drags it to the 
opposite side of the river. “Here he was joined by 
several other lions,” and those who have heard one of the 
king of beasts speaking to the night can well believe that 
“the noise they made over their feast was appalling.” 
Page 282 presents to us “the weirdest sight that I could 
ever wish to see. No fewer than sixteen rhinos 
were gathered together close by, all roaring at each other 
and struggling and fighting in their efforts to get at the 
water-hole.” <A pretty contrast to this last scene, “ where 
pandemonium reigned,” is given on pages 223 to 225, 
“when a little bird finds delicious golden honey for them.” 


Colonel Patterson seems to understand the Masai 
better than most travellers have done. He has as his 
personal henchman, Abbudi, an excellent specimen of 
athletic wild youth, himself a Masai. Once the terror of 
the whole country, they have come into line with the 












appearance of the British, and are now increasing in 
numbers and wealth in their reserve on the cool highlands 
of Laikipia. Pages 179 to, 197 are devoted to this rather 
remarkable people, and their military system seems excel- 
lent but rigorous. From 18 to 30 years of age (when 
their military period ends) they are celibates, and may 
neither smoke, take snuff, nor drink intoxicants. After 
thirty, however, they appear to become patriarchal mate- 
rialists, and have the comfortable belief that their ideals 
are realised in a future state. The many photographs 
that illustrate the book are bright and interesting. Those 
of samples of the fauna of East Africa are so distinct that 
they would be almost sufficient to form the guide book of 
a raw traveller. The maps are beautifully clear, and, 
provided with scales as they all are, should be invaluable 
to one who would penetrate into the Nyika of East Africa. 
By these sketch maps a hunter could travel to the shooting 
fields they lead to and recognise his quarry by the 
photographs the same volume contains. One such field 
has been admirably named. It had been the chief centre 
of Mr. Neuman, who wrote an interesting book on 
elephant-hunting in East Africa. The natives called him 
“Nyama Yangu,” which means “the beast is mine,” for 
this he called out whenever an elephant was pointed out 
to him. His boma is now known as “Kampi ya Nyama 
Yangu.” 

On his journey into the Nyika, Colonel Patterson 
reflects on the inadvisability of a man on an official 
mission taking with him private companions. For Mr. B. 
fell sick, and, alas! shot himself accidentally with his revol- 
ver. Mrs. B. became a grave anxiety, but yet the colonel 
thinks he owed almost his life to her careful nursing when 
stricken down with sickness during the last week of his 
travels. There are two sides to every question, but we 
cannot help wishing that ladies would keep away from 
hunting-fields where rhinoceros and buffalo charge, lion 
prey, and the leopard when wounded “ will bite and tear 
until it has put its teeth and claws into everybody within 
reach” (page 157). They are certainly better away, even 
though possessed of the nerve and heart of Colonel 
Patterson’s fair companion in the Nyika. The party was 
charged by a herd of 150 buffalo—the leader was dropped 
and the charge turned aside. When asked what her sen- 
sations were, Mrs. B. replied, “ Something like what I sup- 
pose an infantry soldier feels when he is resisting a charge 
of cavalry—a case of beat them or get trampled.” 

Colonel Patterson’s mission was to limit the Northern 
game reserve. He discusses the possibility of making a 
sanctuary in a limited space sparsely peopled, and hazards 
the opinion that it is possible by paying small tributes 
of cattle to chiefs in return for their preserving all wild 
beasts. We do not believe it. Human nature is too 
strong—-food on one side, fear on the other are strong 
arguments against such preserving—and with a growing 
agricultural colony of vast extent and riches in sight we 
do not believe that it is a true or humane policy to pre- 
serve too rigorously the beautiful fauna of the country, 
which will inevitably keep in numbers also lion, leopard, 
rhinoceros, and buffalo. 

The book is well printed and on good paper; its only 
fault is that it weighs a little heavy. But Christmas is a 
somewhat ponderous period, and so it will serve no less 
appropriately the part of a Christmas gift. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Merry Past. By Raten Nevitt. (Duckworth. 


12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Nevitt is a Jaudator temporis acti; he holds a brief 
for the eighteenth century. His book is entertaining and 
readable as a picture of the social life of that period; and 
to him that portion of the past is a merry one, though to 
judge it only by his picture an unprejudiced reader 
would describe it rather as “ferocious” and “brutal.” 
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Mr. Nevill concedes that all classes were a good deal 
rougher in their methods of amusement than is now the 
case; he admits the absurdity of the wild freaks and 
mad outbursts of the Corinthians and bucks, the smash- 
ing of lamps and wrenching-off of knockers that he so 
industriously chronicles. He tells us that at a Ridotto 
al fresco at. Vauxhall, in 1732, when about four hundred 
people were assembled, it was found necessary to station 
one hundred soldiers at the entrance to preserve order, 
“such was the licentious spirit of a period when even 
gentlemen’s servants wore swords”; he recounts a brawl 
outside Carlisle House, where Lord Lyttelton and other 
men of fashion rushed from the house where they had 
been dancing, singing, and drinking in the most riotous 


‘ manner, and attacked a number of draymen with lighted 


flambeaux. The draymen retaliated with their horsewhips, 
and two of their assailants “ were completely flogged out of 
their shoes, for they were seen retreating down Greek 
Street barefooted and as fast as their legs could carry 
them.” He dilates upon “a certain ferocity about life” ; 
he tells us of the “old brutal days when rough sports 
practically formed the sole amusement of the country- 
side.” “A lady, living in 1793, was heard to say that 
her former husband made a trifling bet (which he after- 
wards won) that his dog would run at and pin a bull 
after he had cut off the lower joint of each leg. During 
the last bull-baiting ever held at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
1811, a poor animal not affording much sport, the brutal 
crowd cut off his hoofs and tortured him to death. 
Animals and birds would seem to have been believed 
by the populace generally to be devoid of any feeling” ; 
yet Mr. Nevill thinks that life has “become more sedate 
and uninspiring”! 

The author has a weakness for the more original 
characters among the old-fashioned squires, and his 
chapter devoted to these is the best in the book. He gives 
a pleasant picture of old Squire Pointz, who, at nearly 
eighty years of age, always drove to covert in his chariot- 
and-six, attired in cocked hat, bag-wig, and a green and 
gold suit; of Sir Harry Mainwaring, and Mr. William 
Leche, of Carden, a country gentleman of original habits, 
who was called “the last of all the Westerns,” and who, 
though a rich man, did not keep a carriage of any sort 
till far advanced in yoars; Eventually, however, he was 
prevailed upon to do sc in order to convey him home at 
night, he having met with several accidents from his 
nocturnal rides home. He called this carriage his drink- 
ing cart. Much of the humour of the past is associated 
in this book with excessive drinking and drunken 
frolics. The records of these are almost beyond belief. 
At Herwich, for instance, in 1796, three men set-to one 
day and drank fifty-seven quarts of upright (that is to 
say, a quart of beer with a quartern of gin in it) within 
the space of six hours and a half. i 
changes on simple words in the allusive manner of Mr. 
Swiveller, and we hear a good deal of “sacrifices to 
Bacchus” and “Bacchanalian revellers,” “facile 
beauties,” and “dashing Cyprians.” His style is occa- 
sionally absurdly pompous, as when he describes the 
assemblies of Mrs. Cornelis as “luxurious orgies which 
‘were the heaven of the dissipated, where the libertine 
could indulge in ephemeral gratifications to his heart’s 
content and the thoughtless bacchanalian drown his few 
intellects in the most costly productions of French vine- 
yards.” A great deal of the book reads like rough notes 
artlessly tacked together. 





LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


The Inves of British Architects. 
CELLOR, M.A. 


By E. Beresrorp Cuay- 
(Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. GHANCELLOR says in his preface: —“The object of 
this book is to give a more or less concise account of 
the lives of the British architects from the days of 





Mr. Nevill rings the | 





William of Wykeham to those of Sir William Chambers.” 
The book contains some three hundred pages of print, 
and deals with the lives of forty-six architects. It can- 
not be complained, therefore, that Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor has been unduly prolix. 

Admitting that snippet biographies of famous men are 
desirable, the author has performed his task with com- 
mendable thoroughness and discrimination. He begins 
with William of Wykeham, and passes, by way of a series 
of unimportant persons, to Inigo Jones, who, in a genera- 
tion or two, was followed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
After Wren, and at a long interval, comes James Gibbs, 
the architect of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. After 
Gibbs, the author deals with “Four Amateurs”—namely, 
Dean Aldrich, Doctor Clarke, Sir James Burrough, and 
James Essex. 

Aldrich designed All Saints’, Oxford; he built the 
cloister and Fellows’ Buildings on the south side of 
Corpus Christi, and he built Peckwater Quad. Doctor 
Clarke was a close friend of Aldrich; his main achieve- 
ment was the library at Christ Church. Sir James Bur- 
rough was Master of Gonville and Caius College in 1754. 
He decorated the chapel of this college, and designed a 
cupola for the college itself. He converted the old Hall 
of Queens’ into an “ Italian Chamber,” and in one way and 
another performed a great deal of work of doubtful 
benefit to Cambridge. James Essex was even more 
iconoclastic than Burrough; he had a mania for improve- 
ments, and the college authorities, it seems, freely allowed 
him to work his will upon the ancient ogee The 
concluding chapters deal with such men as Vardy, Flit- 
croft, Taylor, Bains, and Chambers. 

The style of the book is quite adequate to the task the 
author set out to perform. It is plain and workmanlike, 
and it therefore abounds in unfortunate sentences, such 
as, for example, “Like many men, whose career has not 
been initiated by a thorough grounding in classical educa- 
tion, and who have made a name for themselves, Wyke- 
ham continually felt the want of such an early training, 
particularly in the position...” and so forth, where 
we have a reference to the considerations that led Wyke- 
ham to build New College. ; 

To anyone with an interest in architecture, this book 
should prove entertaining, and even illuminating. The 
photographs dispersed throughout its pages are excellently 
chosen. 


Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. By L. H. 


Sovurar. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Tuts book is a mere chronicle of the weather in a Scotch 
garden, and the very ordinary fruits and flowers that grow 
in it. As it has no charm, it is as valueless as an old 
almanack. One is reminded of the seedsmen’s catalogues 
by sentences such as “ What a variety of colour we have 
in the dianthuses of to-day! The Indian and Japanese 
varieties are marvellous! Flowers varied in colour from 
brilliant salmon pink, shaded into deep crimson, from 
pale lemon to deep orange, mottled and flaked blooms, pure 
white and vivid scarlet, fringed and double, grow freely 
from seed.” That there “is no small fruit more generally 
favoured in Great Britain than the strawberry” is hardly 
worth saying, and the well-known habits of the starling 
are hardly worth describing. The descriptions of birds 
are singularly unhappy; it is belittling to cole-tits to 
describe them as wearing black bonnets, bluish-grey skirts, 
and white fichus, and to rooks, to picture them as 
“ gentlemen and ladies.” The leaves of the horse-chestnut 
do not “thud ” upon the ground in autumn ; end itis surely 
a misuse of terms to speak of the autumnal foliage of 
beeches and oaks as “wine-hued.” The fable of the 
“ingles” (the golden-crested wren) is too familiar to bear 
repetition, but Miss Soutar tells it at some length. The 
lesser celandine is chelidonium, not chelidon. 
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THE. VOICE OF ANTI-CHRIST 


The Idea of a Free Church. By Henry Srurt. (London: 
The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Srurr, in his latest work, has proved himself a 
vigorous champion of the Oxonian school of practical 
idealism which goes by the names of “humanism” and 
“pragmatism”; yet by his merciless repudiation of the 
principles of Christianity, as possessing no religious value 
whatsoever, he has let the enthusiasm of his imagination 
become the master of his logic. Nevertheless, he is an 
opponent worthy of critical notice, and more so from the 
fact of the soundness of his contentions relative to the 
failure of Christianity as a purely historieal ground of 
religion. The pity of it all is that it has taken twenty 
centuries to make man aware of this great fact. But, in 
the face of it, Christianity is not to be swept out of exist- 
ence merely because of the uselessness of its historical 
interpretation. Neither is it to be absolutely destroyed 
because Mr. Sturt and his pragmatical set wish to substi- 
tute in its place a historical or ideal religion or Church 
of their own. Whilst we pay due respect to our author's 
earnestness and purity of purpose, we must claim to differ 
very widely from him when it comes to a question of a 
substitute for the Christ ideal. 

Utopian ideals were in existence long before Mr. Sturt 


was ushered into the world, and, indeed, centuries before | 


even Oxford became a centre of thought and education. 
Plato bemoanéd the same social evils which cause man- 
kind such grief and chaos at the present day, and he 
sought to remedy them just in the same manner as Mr. 
Sturt does, viz., by an ideal state of existence. 

There is certainly a difference in the ideal states of the 
two, sinee Plato based his on “Free Love,” whilst Mr. 
Sturt bases his on a “Free Church.” Of the latter, we 
appear to have, at the present time, more “free churches” 
than our freedom knows what to do with. We seem to be 
suffering very acutely from Utopian madness; but as 
ideal states of existence, the Platonic and Sturtian ideals 
are nevertheless both equally futile and absurd, since, if 
life proves any fact at all, it proves that Man never has 
reached, never can reach, and never will reach a more 
ideal state of existence than a natural state. The reason 
why ideal or historic Christianity has, up to now, proved 
futile in advancing and conserving the unity or perfection 
of Man in a social sense, is because of the very fact of its 
pure idealism or supernaturalism. Through it we have 
become obsessed or separated from the real or natural 
Christ. The reason why the religious or moral ideas of 
Confucius, Buddha, Brahma, and Mahomet, or the wisdom 
of ancient and modern philosophers have proved futile in 
advancing and conserving the unity or perfection of Man 
in @ social sense is because of the very facts of their pure 
idealistic or supernatural ground of beauty and perfection. 

No man of sense disputes, nor would wish to dispute, 
the fact that the common knowledge of all the above forms 
of idealism has advanced and conserved individual forms 
of unity. But individual forms of greatness are not social 
or umiversal forms of perfection, and that which tends 
towards elevating the former will not tend towards elevat- 
ing the latter. Thus idealism in every part of the world, 
long before the Christian era, had been the means of 
advameing and conserving individual unity and greatness, 
but never has it been known to promote and conserve 
social unity. The Jews, through patriarchal introspec- 
tion, were the first nation to reach to an individual stan- 
dard of righteousness or divine perfection, but even the God 
idea of Moses proved futile in advancing and conserving 
the social unity of the Jews. And now, as Mr. Sturt 
thunders in our ears, the God idea of Christ has proved 
futile in advancing and conserving the social unity of 
Christendom. , 


Indeed, so merciless is he in his blind fury as to even 








deny to the Christ the value which is justly claimed by 
the followers of Confucius, Buddha, Brahma, or Mahomet, 
viz., the value which any great conception must possess, 
even Mr. Sturt’s own grand idea, in raising. amd conserv- 
ing individual character. By his fatuous fanaticism, how- 
ever, our auther would not merely charge Christian 
idealism with a social or universal form of failure, but he 
would rob it of its individual farm of success. But sup- 
pose we bring to the light the most sweeping charges and 
see what they virtually come to. 

We are informed that the general. spirit and tendency 
of modern Christianity is opposed to right religion. Mr. 
Sturt’s idea of right must be a somewhat contorted idea 
which allows him to condemn the actual Christ by the 
negative Christ. He, however, anticipates this argument, 
though he still persists in his refutation of the actual value 
of the Christian Faith. And upen what grounds? “The 
life and character of Jesus,” he says, “may be a suitable 
life and character to idealise and embroider upon, simply 
because it is all so romantic and strange to us.” 

Here’s a pretty statement, if you like. Simply because 
he himself fails to distinguish the real from the ideal, 
there is therefore no real or absolute value in the life and 
character of Jesus. We might ourselves maintain that 
there is no real basis, so far as we are aware, to Mr. 
Sturt’s own life and character, and that therefore there is 
no real value in this book. If, as he says, it is fatal to 
base religion upon the story of a life, it must be equally 
fatal to believe fact to be the basis of Mr. Sturt’s argu- 
ments. Again, “the historical basis of Christianity,” we 
are told, “is a fallacious one.” May we ask if the historical 
basis of Mr. Sturt’s Free Church is an actual one—a fact? 
We think not, neither is it likely to become one. 

The truth is that Mr. Sturt has yet to learn that ideas, 
especially at the present time, are wonderfully cheap; and 
as they are the free possession of everybody, they are very 
easily modified or changed. And it is this cheap and 
modifying process which is responsible for that “em- 
broidery ” with whieh the life and character of Jesus has 
been 0 hoe 

By all means, as Mr. Sturt wishes, let us sweep the 
whole of this fancy business aside, Such an act will by 
no means destroy the Christ fabric, as our author imagines, 
but it will rather reveal the real beauty and true essen- 
tials of the Christian Faith. - Instead of being “a matter 
beyond the reach of the exact sciences,” the ideal or 
historic basis, far from being purely “an imaginative 
basis,” will be seen to possess an orthodox or Divine 
reality, which is more than any other ideal or historica) 
form of religion can be said to possess. 

What, then, do we get in the place of our ideal. Chris- 
tianity? We get the Real Christ—the Flesh and Blood 
Christ of our Holy Sacrament. Would Mr. Sturt, there 
fore, become a virtual nonentity in personality, as Hume 
became one, by repudiating the Real and Divine Source, 
not only of human value, but of all living nature? It was 
Hume who so artfully seduced his own mother from the 
iiving Faith, for which act he suffered from a broken heart. 
Does flesh and blood count for nothing in religious forma- 
tion? The Jews evidently thought so when they crucified 
the Divine Ideal of it upon the Cross. For what flesh 
and blood difference is there to be found between Man 
and Man, between the flesh and blood origin of Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Christ, or our own? The exact 
sciences, which Mr. Sturt avers cannot help us, practically 
answer this most stupendous of all questions, and teach 


| us, once and for all, that there are no flesh and blood 


differences of creation. . 

The ideal, Historical, Human, Logos, or Biblical: Christ 
must not be confused with the flesh and blood or real 
Christ. Mr. Sturt must be made to see the danger of his 
ignorant assertion. For had he possessed any sound 
knowledge of the “exact sciences,” which, unfortunately, 
appear to be in the hands of decadent expositors, as far 
as Biology and Pathology are concerned, he would never 
have been guilty of such a supreme blunder as an attempt 
to destroy Christianity upon scientifie evidence. 

Nevertheless, the blind enthusiasm of such impotent: 
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idealism may well be forgiven when it becomes an instru- 
ment for the destruction of other impotent and wholly 
corrupt idealism. For if this book fails, and fails igno- 
miniously, in the real overthrow of Christianity, it suc- 
ceeds, in a most brilliant and convincing form, in destroy- 
ing the ideal or historical forms of it. The irresistible 
force of its arguments, by which it tears down the 
“historical embroidery” which, since the Crucifixion, has 
been Man’s means of concealing the true Christ, should 
inaugurate, not a foreign or freshly embroidered formula of 
religion, such, for instance, as Mr. Sturt’s free Church, 
but rather an era of Christian purity, simplicity, and 
fact. It will, indeed, be surprising if, after this terrible 
impeachment of the sham administration of the Christian 
Church, nothing is done to reclaim it from further 
«historical prostitution and baseness. 

The supernatural Christ is as indefinite and chaotic as 
a principle of unity as the supernatural Moses of the 
Jews, or the supernatural Buddha of the Indians. The 
natural Christ (the Christ Crucified, and therefore 
Glorified) is as definite and permanent as a principle of 
unity as life itself is. The natural Christ is the living 
Christ, the Christ of the Sacrament, the Christ of the 
Cross, and the Flesh and Blood which was sacrificed upon 
the Cross was the Flesh and Blood from which we ourselves 
have originated. Is there, then, no real value in the Christ 
idea? It possesses the very essentials of religion, s‘nce it 
exposes the ultimate nature of life, viz., Divine Sacrifice. 
What more does Mr. Sturt require? Would he, under his 
false humanism, have Barabbas released once again, that 
mob law and morality may become paramount? The 
Church of Christ is sound enough, it only needs purifying 
and—simplifying. 


The Shadows of the Valley. By the Rev. Atrrep G. 
Mortmer, D.D. (London: Skeffington and Son. 
5s. net.) 


‘Tue value of Dr. Mortimer’s book is contained in the 
practical and devotional guidance which it offers in the 
time of sickness and death. 

In Part I. he deals with the teaching of the Visitation 
Office, in Part II. with Sickness, and in Part IIT. 
with Death. There can be no question about the useful- 
ness of such a work as this, for, as we are informed by 
the Preface, there is a “very large class who have sick 
relatives to care for, and have difficulty in selecting 
books to read to them, and who, should death visit their 
home, would be quite at a loss to know what to do 
for the dying person, and after death what arrangements 
to make for the funeral.” 

In thus 6ffering religious consolation in the hour of 
sore need, the book should prove a sacred treasure to 
many a home 





FICTION 


Love and the Lodger. By Prisca Craven. (Digby; 
Long, and Co. 6s.) 


Tus is the story of a young countryman who takes a 
lodging in Kentish Town. His landlady, a comparatively 
young woman and a slut, entangles him, and very nearly 
succeeds in marrying him. Needless to say, he is really 
in love with a young and pretty girl. The purpose of 
the author is, apparently, to give us life in Kentish Town 
as it really is. She puts it before us in drab slices of 
unmitigated squalor. It is impossible to doubt the truth 
of what she records; no one could possibly have invented 
it. Indeed, it hardly seems to have occurred to Miss 
Craven that invention is a part of the novelist’s business. 
She evidently knows the life of Kentish Town from the 


.I faint. You should see Flossie’s legs. 








inside; knows what it is like when company manners 
are discarded. Opening the book at. random one comes 
upon the following :— 

“She dug her fork into the fish, prodded it, smelt it, 
and finally pulled it to pieces on her plate.” 

And again :— 

“Never heard Marie Lloyd? Why, my boy, where 
was you brought up? There’s a woman for yer. She’s 
a spanker.’” 

And :— 

$I’d like to see you in the front row of the ballet,’ 
gurgled George. ‘Oh, lor! Aunt in tights and a dress 
cut short at the top. Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Hold me while 

The whole volume is made up of this sort of stuff, more 
or less fortuitously joined together. When Miss Craven 
attempts to say something on her own account, the result 
is very thin indeed :— 

“When Loat’s Street is hospitable, its one idea is that 
the food shall be heavy and lavish, that many dishes shall 
be squeezed upon the table, and that more shall be forth- 
coming when required. They like to see the various 
courses upon the table; they do not hold with their 
being kept in reserve and ‘spring,’ as it were, upon them 
unexpectedly.” 

Which is all doubtless very true, and of no import- 
ance whatever, and very vilely expressed. 

We should judge that the author is infected with the 
current heresy that the more exactly a novel copies lifé 
the better art it is. The fact being, of course, that the 
less a novel copies life, while preserving an illusion of 
life, the better art it is. Dickens gives us an illusion 
of life as convincingly as it ever has been given, but no 
one was ever less disposed to reproduce the bare facts of 
life than he. There is a world of difference between Mrs. 
Gamp and the Mrs. Wilkie of this novel. Mrs. Wilkie 
is Mrs. Gamp in real life. Dickens’ virago would never 
have said :— 

“*Qh, well, it ain’t the voice—it’s the words’” (in 


reference to a music-hall singer). “‘ Bit spicy, ain’t they? 
Of course, they do say she gargles a bit more than she 
ought——’ ” 


Miss Craven’s does. 

To read this book is like listening at a keyhole. Any- 
oné who is anxious to obtain a glimpse of the bare 
brutality of the slum will find here the very thing he 
wants. 





Some Every-day Folk and Dawn. By Mires FRANKLIN. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tu1s novel is supposed to be written by a broken-hearted 
and grey-haired lady, who finds, at thirty-five, she has 
nothing to do but to “wait for the feeble, fluctuating 
pumping” of her heart to cease. In spite of her ill-health, 
she is able to act providence to two young lovers, “for 
the sake of the fragrant manliness of the stalwart and 
deserving knight,” Ernest Bristow, and Dawn Mudeheepe 
(what a name!), « girl with good health, a good appear- 
ance, and a disregard of syntax. The course of love runs 
smoothly, and the couple are married, and after marriage 
the fact that Dawn’s grandmother “kept an accommoda- 
tion” is not remembered against her to any harmful 
extent, in the elastic society of Australia. The novel is 
very properly described in l’Envoi as the “sentimental 
meanderings of an old woman who has outlived joy and 
usefulness.” The style is almost too racy of the great 
colony, and consequently the book is difficult reading, 
though a glossary of colloquialisms and slang terms is pro- 
vided, with their American equivalents and English inter- 
pretations! The book is “ affectionately inscribed” to the 
English men who believe in votes for women / 
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AMERICA THROUGH EASTERN 
GLASSES 
II 


THERE seems to be a conspiracy of nature to bring the 
American into line with his Asiatic brother (observed the 
Mahér4j4 one evening when he dropped into my den). 
While the Old World clings to the flesh-pots, replenished 
in part from the stock-yards of the West, the New World, 
with youthful predilection, hankers after the sweetmeats, 
which the European child outgrows. This childish taste 
for methdi (sweets) ingrafted in the American of to-day, this 
incessant munching and chewing, with the inevitable 
accompaniment, is nowhere more striking than in New 
York. No matter where one goes—in train or surface car, 
Broadway or the Bowery, in temple or theatre, office or 
domicile—this fascinating maxillary movement is every- 
where visible. It is not the Hindu’s lethargic chewing 
while relishing his pdn-supéri. Here the maturer men 
and women alone seem to acquire some degree of leisurely 
mastication. The younger folk chew their gum with an 
energy worthy of a more intellectual cause, ever and anon 
stroking the chin with the satisfaction with which a 
gymnast feels his biceps. Great character in a chin! 
You are right, sahib; a pleasing brand of chewing-gum is 
a fine developer of character. 

You may not endorse all my conclusions, yet beneath 
my seeming cynicism lies a solid stratum of truth. By 
the way, sahib, does it ever strike you how the New York 
populace outdoes the Oriental in love of noise on festive 
occasions? The din on last election night was like a Holi 
festival, a Muharram, and a dozen Hindu weddings rolled 
into one. To a native ear the rhythmic clanging of bells 
and cymbals, punctuated by what to us at least is the 
sympathetic beating of the tom-tom, is not unpleasing. 
By analogy I tried to estimate the joy which New Yorkers 
must derive from the pandemonium of a Tammany band, 
such @ one as paraded in Harlem on election night. It 
was led by a brawny myrmidon, who vigorously flailed a 
big drum; whilst behind him streamed rank upon rank 
of excited youths, each bent upon creating more din than 
his fellow. Trumpets, horns, whistles, tin cans, kettle 
drums, and wooden clappers lashed the ear in exultant 
discord. Leather-lunged partisans lined the side-walks to 
hail the musicians and “root” for Tammany. No mili- 
tary band could hope for more flattering reception, nor 
seemingly give profounder pleasure. When the rhythm of 
the East shall be added to the clangour of the West, 
civilisation will, perhaps, have reached a higher level, 
with Gotham in the van. Meanwhile, the Orient, like 
some benignant guru, smiles indulgently at the vagaries 
of the Western chela. 

That old Sanskrit book on your shelf—the H/itopadega— 
contains a story which not inaptly illustrates the rdéle of 
Tammany during the recent elections. You remember the 
fable of the wily old tiger that sat Jike some unworldly 
Brahmin on the bank of a pool, holding a circlet of 
kuskus grass in his paws. 

“Ho! ho! ye travellers!” he kept crying out, “take 
this golden bangle.” 

At last, a covetous but distrustful fellow was tempted 
to approach. 

“ Hearken!” said the Tiger. “Once in the days of my 
cubhood I may have been wicked, but recently I met a 
virtuous man who advised me to devote myself to alms- 
giving. Moreover, I am old, and my claws and fangs are 
gone; so why mistrust me? Wade across the pool and 
take the bangle.” 

Then the traveller waded into the 
himself stuck hopelessly in the sloug 

“Wait,” said the Tiger, “and I will get thee out!” 

So far as the city elections went, the Tammany 
“bangle” proved an irresistible bait, but, profiting by 
experience, the wiser “travellers” combined, and the mire 
was adroitly avoided. The Tiger is now brooding in his 
lair, sullen at the thought of the lean years ahead*. In 


pool, and soon found 





the rest of the Tammany ticket was defeated by the Fusionists. 





j 


* The Tammany nominee was elected Mayor of New York, but | 


India, the Sirdar offers a reward for the destruction of 
any notorious man-eating tiger. Doubtless the Gotham 
specimen is deemed innocuous, and unworthy of serious 
attention on the part of the Federal government. 

By the way, sahib, the militant ladies who are now 
visiting the States do not seem to have “enthused” the 
Americans as much as some might have expected, but, on 
the contrary, have given strength and formulation to an 
opposition of equally determined ladies. The antics of 
the shrieking sisterhood in England raise many. a smile 
across the water. “What! Give votes to creatures like 
these?” said a matron to me the other day. “ My dear 
Mahér4ja, it is to laugh!” Can you imagine the pampered 
American woman stepping down from her pedestal to 
clash with man in man’s affairs? No, she prefers the 
worship of her admiring countrymen, and is not desirous 
to enter the arena against them. Her warfare will be 
directed against the “neutral sex,” and not against the 
sex that gives her the power and the opportunity to dazzle 
or defy the world. Pursuer of every novelty, she has, 
however, stood firm against the magnetism of a prison-cell, 
with the prospect of being persuasively fed by solicitous 
attendants. It is sad for the suffragette to reflect that 
chaukt holds no attractions whatever for her American 
cousins. When the fashion of remaining in puris 
naturalibus was inaugurated by some coyish damsel who 
spurned the garb provided by a fatherly government, even 
then the American woman waived the temptress aside, and 
turned her back on the novel attractions. For this let us 
thank her intelligence and—her saving sense of humour. 

T have sometimes wondered why the anti-suffragettes do 
not organise a female corps for offensive and defensive 
purposes. The situation, with a general election in view, 
surely calls for a band of guerillas in the fighting line. A 
guard of Amazons recruited from Billingsgate and Seven 
Dials might be permanently stationed in Westminster, and 
in a fracas with the suffragettes I would match such a 
corps against the entire forces of Scotland Yard. This 
seems to me the only logical way of dealing with these 
irrepressibles. Mr. Winston Churchill might, perhaps, be 
willing to referee the first pitched battle. 

When mosquitoes are troublesome in the East, we try to 
keep them from actual contact by means of mosquito cur- 
tains; and yet, my dear sahib, even your favoured 
England has pests which no Eastern device can relieve. 

There is nowhere in the world where a native of 
Hindustan can have such an object-lesson in race prejudice 
as in the United States. A coloured man is accused of a 
crime, and in many swift-handed States he is given a short 
shrift and a long rope. Even women take a hand at times 
in this negro-baiting, as was illustrated the other day when 
a host of women tugged upon the rope that swung a negro 
into eternity. If the misguided Hindu who shot 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. H. C. Wyllie in London had 
perpetrated a similar crime in many of the States 
of the Union, he would have been lynched by an 
enraged populace, and his body burned on the nearest 
dung-hill. Personally I have no sympathy with the 
violent demagogy that breeds such lawlessness and crime. 
Well-meaning but mischievous people in England and 
America should pause before giving encouragement to 
hare-brained youths, to whom patriotism is a by-word and 
a mockery. “ Bande Mataram,” like “Hail Columbia,” 
may give expression to the noblest aspirations; but it is a 
sad reflection on public morals when such words become 
the slogan of assassins and anarchists, to whom “ Mother- 
land” is a sentiment to be torn from every bosom. 

The attacks on the lives of Lord Minto and other Indian 
officials are not the immediate outcome of the so-called 
unrest, but rather are they the product of the uncurbed 
licence of speech in Great Britain. If the justice which 
the Spanish Government meted out to Professor Ferrer 
were more generally applied, certain publicists and politi- 
cians might be induced to set a closer guard upon their 
lips and pens. Being an Oriental, my ideas of justice eae 
The “Tiger”? has coneequently lost control of the Board of - 


mates, and on January 1,:1910, when the new officials take office, 
more hopeful régime will commence. 
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perchance be crude; but those who directly or indirectly 
incite to acts of violence and crime should reap the harvest 
they have wittingly sown. As for India, her future rests 
with her noblest sons; her regeneration must be wrought 
from within. The political reformer but touches the 
fringe; the soul of a nation cannot be uplifted by legisla- 
tion or electoral power. As the Sanskrit has it:— 

Udyamena hi sidhyanti, karyydni na manorathath : 

Na hi suptasya sithasya, pravicanti mukhe mrigah. 
Well rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold :— 
“Worthy ends come not by wishing. 

Up, and win it then! 
While the hungry lion slumbers, not a deer comes to his 
den.” 

This reminds me, sahib, that the Indian pseudo-patriots 
who sought notoriety in New York a short time ago have 
not been in the public eye of late. The last I heard of 
them was that six of their number were humbly petition- 
ing an English benevolent society in New York for the 
wherewithal to quit the United States. Americans are 
too hard-headed to be gulled by ingenuous youths, be 
their tales of “tyranny” and “persecution” never so 


Wouldst thou? 








plausible, whose obvious aim is to stand in the spotlight | 


and attract contributions to sustain a life of vicious ease. 
Even in America these Indian youths are not the only 
individuals who shirk honest work and attempt to live by 
their wits. But alas for the best laid plans! When it 
was discovered that these Indian “refugees” were merely 
the puppets in a Punch and Judy show, and that an 
artless American lawyer was pulling the strings inside, 
the newspapers ceased to give free advertisement to the 
scheme. Truly the ‘“gold-brick” impostor was a novice 
compared to this champion of the oppressed. Blood- 
curdling stories were poured in the ears of imaginative 
pressmen, and the yellow journals threw open their 
columns to the balderdash and lies. These reported inter- 
views, or parts of them, were sent broadcast to India as 
the avowed comment of the Ameriean press! But the 
libel on the newspapers proved futile, for when attention 
was drawn to the “nigger in the woodpile” (to use an 
expressive Americanism) the funds from India ceased. 
Needless to add that with the stoppage of supplies the 
New York patron’s kindly interest in his protégés ceased 
also. It will now be clear to you why some of these 
Bengali youths are anxious to quit these shores, and why 
they turn in desperation to the people they reviled. Off- 
spring of pariah dogs, they bite the hand that fed them, 
yet fawn for further food. In my State in India, we 
make short work of renegades like these. Preachers of 
sedition give the native States a wide berth, for Indian 
princes are loyal to the core, and mete out swift punish- 
ment with no hope of appeal. Natives ruled by natives 
do not harp unduly upon the elective principle; and yet 
we native chiefs rule over a population almost collectively 
as large as that of the United States. No member of par- 
liament suggests that we should give the franchise to our 
people, nor jis our comparative despotism ever seriously 
assailed. 

How I should like to transplant a few of: the more 
rabid Indian Extremists, and give them the benefits of 
American citizenship. What a rude awakening when 
they should put the “Liberty and Equality” to the test, 
and demand their fullest rights under the Constitution! 





to allow a black man to cross their threshold. Many a 
wealthy negro has found to his sorrow that in the land 
of the almighty dollar the dollar is not universally 
almighty. If every disgruntled Indian who visits the 
United States will take its racial problems to heart, a 
wholesome lesson will have been learned; and if this 
colour prejudice were better understood in India, fewer 
undesirables would wish to cross the ki/a pdni. 

White America never forgave Mr. Roosevelt for enter- 
taining Booker T. Washington at the White House. To 
dine with a black man! The Fathers of the Constitution 
never anticipated such a possibility, or it would have 
been duly provided against. This brings me to my part- 
ing reflection: Nowhere is a coloured gentleman treated 
with more consideration than at the British Court. Eng- 
land expects this of her monarch; for true it is that 
demociacy, like liberty, flourishes best in the light from 
the British throne. C. 0. 8. M. 





VAUNT 


The accepted derivation is E. vaunt from F. vanter from 
late L. vanitare, which looks quite simple. I believe the 
true history of these words to ‘be very much more compli- 
cated. E. vaunt appears to be rare in M.E., Stratmann 
and Bradley quoting only two cases (Prompt. Parv. and 
Alexander), in both of which there is a variant reading 
avaunt. On the other hand avaunt is a very common 
word (v. N.E.D.), with several derivatives. The N.E.D. 
derives araunt, (i.) “to boast,” “declare confidently,” etc., 
from O.F. avanter, equivalent to vanter, “the a- being 
intensive.” It is, of course, common to find double forms 
in M.E. (noy, anoy; vaunt-parleor, avaunt-parleor ; tach, 
attach, ete.), of whieh the longer is always the original. I 
do not believe in the formation of intensive verbs by the 
prefix a- in O.F., such pairs of words as battre, abattre ; 
baisser, abaisser ; mener, amener ; crowpir, acerowptr, etc., 
representing separate meanings. I suggest thatthe reason 
why M.E., despite its love of apheresis, preferred avaunt 


| to vaunt was because it felt that F. avanter expressed 


| “mettre en avant.” 


The N.E.D. recognises a second verb 
avaunt (ii.) “to go forward, raise, advance, etc.,” as formed 


| from the adverb avaunt and influenced by avaunt (i.). I 
| suggest that the idea contained in the latter verb, that of 


It is doubtful whether Congress or the State Legislatures | 


would ever know their presence; in the majority of the 
States they would never grace any party ticket, they would 
be merely additional pawns in the game of machine 
government; no matter how great their intelligence or 
patriotic zeal, they would be ever mindful of the fact that 
white is white and black is black. There are many thou- 
sand negroes in New York City who have no actual repre- 
seritation in the civic government, much less in the 
Legislature. The day is far distant when the eloquence of 
a coloured orator will reverberate through the city hall. 
His counsel is neither sought nor desired. Socially the 
“colour line” is as strictly drawn. The leading hotels 
and restaurants would never so far offend their patrons as 


“putting forward” (cf. “avancer un homme, un protégé, 
une théorie, un argument, une proposition,” etc.), is the 
original, from which the boasting concept was easily de- 
veloped (cf. E. extoll, G. erheben, Sp. alabar, etc., for 
another direction of the metaphor). We have arriérer, 
“to set back,” from arriére, why not avanter, “to set for- 
ward,” from avant? I quite admit that, as early F. and 
E. examples show, the word was early associated with F. 
center, of which more anon. Froissart constantly uses 
the phrase “ pour son corps avancer” in the sense’ of “ in 
order to gain renown, etc.” Some of the examples given 
by Godef. for O.F. avanter contain the same idea, eg., 
“Ki de ces jus se seit sur tuz avanter” (Horn), ie, “ Qui 
sait se mettre avant tous les autres dans ces jeux.” Godef. 
even gives (s.v. avancier) “Dieu vous avant!” whieh can 
only belong to avanter, and is synonymous with the com- 
moner “Dieu vous avance/” and “ Nel di pas, ce sacies, por 
men cors avanter.” In fact, the existence of the verb 
avancier seems likely to have been a chief reason for the 
association of a rather different and special meaning with 
avanter. This same transition of meaning appears in the 
noun avant-parleur, originally prologus, preliminary 
negotiator, advocate, etc. (v. Godef.), but later “noisy 
braggart,” as though connected with vaunt, e.g., “ un vaunt- 
parlour orgulos et fier” (Fulk Fitz-Warren), “With 
skyregaliard, proude palyard, vauntperler, ye prate” 
(Skelton, Speke, Parrott, 1. 427), “avant-parleur, a fore- 
speaker; or one that is too forward to speak” (Cotg.), 
habladar de ventaja” (Oudim). Mod: E. “forward” 
and “pushing” continue the tradition. Cotgrave has not 
avanter, but he-has “avantage, an advantage, oddes'; over- 
plus; addition, eeking; a benefit, furtherance, or forward- 
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ing...” and “avantager, to advantage, give advantage 


unto, further, set forward; advance, benefit, doe good | 


unto.” He has both arrierage and “ arrierer, to goe back- 
ward; also, to set backe.” Avanter and arriérer form as 
natural a pair as ezalt and abase, avancer and retirer, and 
no doubt occur in contrast in O.F., though I have not 
found an example. The following (from Godef.) are fairly 
near it: “Quidiers a maint home arieré et savoirs maint 
home elevé.” Here avanté would be equivalent, and more 
symmetrical. “Ne ju ne... chil qui tenront la tere 
devant dite n’en soient plus avant ne plus arieré.” Here, 
again, avanté would be more symmetrical, and I would 
bet even money that it is the reading of the MS. The 
O.F. “arierer, to set back,” has also passed into E. In 
“The Walsh come tham ageyne, did our men alle arere,” 
the N.E.D. (s.v. arere) explains “did... aree” as 
“drove... back.” I submit that this arere is not an adv. 
but infi., and that “did... arere” means set. . . back” 
(v.s, Cotgrave, arrierer), The required contrast with 
avaunt seems to me to occur in two passages: (1) “ Some- 
tyme thowe wolt avaunte, and som tyme (wolt) arere” 
(Beryn, 1. 1972); (2) “ Sone, as for me, nouthir avaunte ne 
rere” (Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, 1. 1247). The 
N.E.D. regards the passage as unintelligible, but in the 
light of the F. examples I have quoted, taking rere as 
aphetic for arere, we seem to have two contrasted impera- 
tives. I think (the poet has promised the beggar to give 
him half of whatever he gets by his good advice) that it 
may be interpreted, “Leave me as I am, neither help 
(avancer) nor hinder (arriérer) me.” To sum up, I sug- 
gest that M.E. avaunt, normally transitive, represents 
O.F. avanter, normally transitive, formed from the adverb 
avant (cf. F. arriérer, éloigner, E. to forward, to further, 
G. férdern, beseitigen, etc.), and that E. “The kynge 
called sir lyonelle and avauntede hym full high” (c. 1400, 
N.E.D., s.v. avaunt 2), represents the true etymological 
meaning of the word.. From the verb is formed the noun 
“avaunt, assertion, display, boast.” Here, again, the 
persistence of the full form is striking, Stratmann and 
Bradley quoting only one instance of the aphetic vant 
(Chaucer, A. 227, a vant, usually read avant). 


In the sixteenth century the verb avaunt, sometimes 
aphetic vaunt, began to fuse completely with another 
vaunt, from F. vanter, with which, as I have already 
granted, both the F. and E. word had become associated 
in meaning from the beginning. I have said that vaunt 
is rare in M.E. It remains rare in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, though avaunt almost disappears 
then. Shakespeare uses vawnt only about six times; it 
occurs twice only in the Authorised Version. Taking the 
L. dictionaries, we find that Cooper (1573) regularly 
uses avawnt and its derivatives under such verbs 
as exulto, glorior, jacto, ostento, etc., while, in the 
same connection, he uses vaunt (noun) once only, so 
far as I have observed. To the verb vaunt he gives a 
special meaning (v.i.). Holyoak (1612) does not appear 
to use avaunt (though he has “to advance, or extol, 
effero, extollo, commendo; eveho, erigo, promoveo, 
proveho, protollo, vide to eztol/”), but he uses vaunt and 
its derivatives freely where Cooper uses avaunt. Hence 
we may assume that the apheresis became general about 
1600, and that vaunt from avaunt became indistinguish- 
able from vaunt from vanter. Of the latter verb I can 
find little trace in M.E. The F. vanter is derived by the 
authorities, from Du Cange to the D.G., from vanitere. 
This verb is very rare; it is not in any of the great L. 
dictionaries. Gouldman (1669), who is very hospitable, 
gives vanitare i. vana dicere, without reference. It is 
quoted twice* by Du Cange, “ Vanitas est fallacia, vanit- 
antes autem vel falsi, vel fallentes, vel utrique intelli- 
guntur” (Augustine), “Et vos vanitando peritis, et nos 
spoliando perimitis” (Bernard). Here it seems to me 
that vanitare is. an intransitive verb, meaning, as Gould- 
man says, vana dicere. Now a “ vanidieus, a lyer, a teller 
of foolish and vayne tales” (Cooper) has no necessary 





* He also gives vanitare = vanter from a glossary. 
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connection with a boaster, and F. vanter is a transitive 
verb, not meaning “to boast,” but “to praise.” It is in 
the reflexive se vanter that the “boast” idea comes in, but 
it has come to be the chief use of the verb; thus Cotgrave 
has only “se vanter, to vaunt, brag, boast, glory, crack.” 
Vanter is simply a stronger lower ; thus we can say “ louver, 
or vanter, sa merchandise,” without much difference. 
On this point there is no doubt. In O.F. it had the same 
meaning, “louer extrémement” (Godefroy), A few 
isolated occurrences might be found in O.F. of vanter 
apparently used as a neuter verb, but they are blunders or 
scribal errors. Godefroy quotes one, but he has misunder- 
stood the passage. I have found another, “ N’en vanteras 
el regne dunt tu fus” (Roland, ed. Gautier, 1. 1961), but 
the variants are “no ten vantaras, nel nonceras, ne diras 
pas, ne fe venteras” (Foerster, Rolandmaterialen). The 
oldest examples show clearly the meaning “ praise,” e.g., 
“ Ki traist altre, nen est dreiz, qu’il s’en vant” (Rol.), ie., 
“Tl n’est pas juste que le traitre puisse se louer de ce qu’il 
a fait”; cf., “Je ne peux que me louer d’avoir fait sa 
connaissance,” “ Mais vous vous louez aussi fort du roi son 
péere,” with an idea of self-congratulation only a little 
weaker than boastfulness. Ménage derived vanter from 
L. “ venditare, to sell often, to have to sell, to set to sale 
(Cicero) to do anything before men to set forth himself 
and have a prayse, to vaunt, to crake, to brag” (Cooper). 
This verb is very common in L., and often occurs, re- 
flexively, in the sense of se vanter, e.g., “ Quomodo autem 
se venditant Cesari, they vaunt themselves, and offer their 
service stoutely to Cesar” (Cooper). So also “Ingenium 
venditare et memoriam ostentare, gloriously, or braggingly 
to show his wit” (Cooper), “In foro volitare, per illos se 
plebi venditare” (Livy), “ venditatio, a vaunting, ostenta- 
tion, a glorious or bragging shew or setting forth” 
(Cooper). There are numerous other examples chiefly 
from Cicero. It is in this connection that Cooper regu- 
larly uses vaunt (v.s.), e.g., “ institor, . & marchaunts 
faitour, institor eloquentia, a vaunter or setter forth of 
eloquence,” and it occurs in the same way in the other L. 
dictionaries of the seventeenth century. A parallel word 
is préner, which probably represents M.L. “ preeonare, to 
play the crier” (Holyoak), from “ preco, crier, bellman.” 
Thus in this passage from Montaigne: “ Plutarque aime 
mieux que nous le vantions de son jugement que de son 
savoir,” we can put Jouions or prénions without altering 
the sense, ie., we can substitute one market metaphor 
for another. Surely French is more likely to have taken 
an every-day Roman word which has exactly the sense of 
vanter than to have turned a rare intransitive verb occur- 
ving in ecclesiastical Latin into a common transitive verb. 
There remain the phonetic difficulties—(1) the form vanter 
instead of venter, (2) Prov. and It. vantar(e). I do not 
know whether vanter or venter is older in F. (both occur), - 
but by the twelfth century nasal @ and nasal e were 
undistinguishable, except in Norman (Nyrop); hence we 
get such doublets as panser, penser (pensare), and mod. F. 
tancer for O.F. tencier (*tentiare). The final triumph of 
vanter may be due to the learned word vanité (twelfth 
century), with which it would naturally be associated. 
This same influence seems to have acted on O.F. “ ventos, 
vantos, bragging,” which is generally regarded as for 
*vanitosus, but which I would derive from “ventosus, windig, 
unbestandig; venteux, léger (Gesner), glorious, bragging, 
avaunting, light” (Cooper); another complication, Prov, 
and It. vantar(e) are, I suggest, aphetic forms of avantar(e), 
i.e., they belong to the other verb (v.s.). Levy has Prov. 
“avantare, rihmen, preisen.” Florio (1598) has “ avan- 
tare, to brag, to boast, to glorie, to crake, to vawnt,” 
“ vantarsi, to boast, to bragge, to glorie, to vante, to crake.” 
As It. “vantaggio, advantage or ods” (Florio) certainly 
represents avantaggio, it would seem that vantare may be 
for avantare. Florio’s avantare is probably a mistake for 
avantarsi. When the N.E.D. reaches vawnt, certain matters 
of detail and chronology in this note may have to -be modi- 
fied, but I think I have given reasonable grounds for 
reconsidering the apparently simple genealogical tree of 
E. vaunt. E. W. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


General Meeting, November 18, 1909. 


Mr. F. Enock, F.1.8., exhibited a series of photographs 
' of the movements of animals, on the screen, and ‘con- 
: tributed the following summary of his remarks: —~‘ Among 


the recent discoveries and improvements: in. ‘scientific 


ae appliances connected with photography, the’ kitematc- 


graph stands out before all others, but it is a.fact. much 
to be regretted that 90 per cent. of the films made are for 
the simple amusement of the multitude. No dott, as 
time goes on, naturalists will realise the immense value 
of the kinematograph in permanently registering move- 
‘ments of every kind of living creature, which can be shown 
time after time upon the screen. Every stage in the life- 
history of an insect can (with a good deal of trouble and 
patience) be photographed with all the detail of living 
movements. During the past two years I have, with the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. A. Newman, taken a number 
of films showing the movements peculiar to certain larve 
of Lepidoptera, together with other insects, as well as 


‘«*’ «those swimming in their native element. ‘Our first film 


shows a beetle crawling along a stem, using its antenne 
to feel its way along; a woodlouse also uses these organs 
for the same purpose; and a garden spider runs across so 


. rapidly that the order in which its legs are used is quite 


lost in this instance. 


“Caterpillars of various species each show some pecu- 
liarity in their progression along a stem. That of an 
ermine moth, one of the familiar woolly-bear type, moves 
very hurriedly, so that the undulatory movement is most 
noticeable. Others, such as the larva of the puss. moth, 
show greater caution in their movements; and that of the 
elephant hawk-moth gives a good idea of dignified motion, 
the bringing up and setting down of the anal segment much 
resembling the action of the ponderous foot of the elephant. 
The strange appendages with which the larva of Stauropus 
fagi, the lobster moth, moves are all shown to advantage, 
especially the frying-pan appendage at the tail. As might 
be imagined, the undulatory movement of the ‘looper’ 


caterpillars is noticeable by its absence, owing to the fact | 


that these larve have no intermediate claspers, so necessi- 


rie: tating the rapid drawing up of the anal claspers to the pro- 


legs, and so making the body into a loop. Films taken 
of aquatic insects such as the common water-beetle 
(Dytiscus), water-scorpion (Nepa cinerea), and the water- 
boatman (Notonecta), all show the characteristic move- 
.ment of the limbs. Perhaps the most interesting film is 
that showing a butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, as 
it first bursts open, gradually withdraws its legs, antenne, 
tongue, and body, followed by the wings, catches hold 
with its claws as the wings fall into position, and then, 
swayed to and fro by the wind, mysteriously develops until 
the wings attain their full size. 


“Passing from insects, an interesting film of two lizards 
engaged in a fierce struggle for the possession of a meal- 
worm, shows how they can plant their claws and throw 
each other over in the most approved fashion of wrestling. 
The film of swimming sticklebacks was produced by Mr. 


operation it makes a most comical use of its front legs and 
claws for pushing the worm into its mouth. I feel that 
attention ought to be called to Mr. Newman’s invention 
of a safety trough, which is inserted between the illumi- 
nant and film, which, being filled with water, prevents the 
film from becoming dangerously heated, so that it is 
possible to stop the apparatus at any point, when it is 
necessary to explain any special feature.” 


The first paper, on a new Tipulid subfamily, was by 
Mr. W. Wesché, F.R.M.S., communicated by Mr. J. Hop- 
kinson, F.I.8. The author briefly explained the salient 





| points of his paper in the following statement : —“ The flies 
| which form this well-marked subfamily were first brought 
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to my notice by Lieut.-Col. Winne Sampson, who had 
collected them in 8. Nigeria. The striking proboscis, 
more like the mouth-parts of the Culicide than of the 
Tipulide, at once marks them off from all other genera 
of the latter family, except Geranomyia. But though 
Geranomyia has greatly developed mouth-parts, they are 
quite different in type, the paraglossw being cleft, and the 
palpi, though single-jointed, being situated at the base of 
the labium, instead of at the tip, as is the case in the 
Ceratochiline. Col. Winne Sampson’s specimens were all 
mounted as preparations for the microscope, but I found 
five pinned, unnamed insects in the British Museum which 
had been collected by Dr. Graham in Ashanti, and which 
agreed with the Nigerian species as regards the trophi 
and peculiar antenne, but presented generic differences 
in the wing venation. This genus I have called 
Neoceratochilus, as the venation is less archaic in type than 
that of the other genus, which I name Ceratochilus, or 
horned or palped lip. The characters of the trophi, with 
the palpi inserted at the extreme end of the labium, is in 
some measure a proof of the thesis I enunciated some years 
ago, that the labial and maxillary palpi are both repre- 
sented in Diptera, and for the publication of which I am 
under obligations to the Linnean Society.” 

The second paper laid before the meeting was by Mr. 
James M. Brown, B.8c., communicated by Prof. A. 
Denny, F.L.8., and entitled “Freshwater Rhizopods from 
the Lake District.” The author stated that between 40 
and 50 species had been obtained from Sphagnum and 
sediment from tarns and lakes, amongst them some which 
had not been previously recorded as occurring in Britain, 
with one species new to science. After enumerating the 
forms found at certain localities, the author gives some 
critical remarks on some of the species obtained. Mr. 
John Hopkinson, who had brought for exhibition the 
series of coloured plates for the forthcoming volume of 
the late Mr, Cash’s enumeration of the British forms, 
spoke, lamenting the paucity of observers in this special 
field, and promising a rich harvest for any collector in 
new and unexplored districts. He also showed specimens 
under two microscopes. 
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Tue secretary read a letter from Prof. William Ridgway, 
M.A., D.8c., correcting an error which had occurred in 
his paper on “The Differentiation of the Three Species 
of Zebras” (P.Z.S. 1909, p. 556). He had suggested that 
the type specimen of Ward’s zebra was the skin of an 
animal shot by Lord Delamere near Baringo, but he was 
now informed by Messrs. Rowland Ward that the specimen 
had been purchased in the flesh from Barnum and Bailey's 
Menagerie. Dr. F. D. Welch, F.Z.8., exhibited photo- 
graphs of a male gayal (Bibos frontalis) living in the 
Society’s Gardens, in which the lower halves of both fore 


_and hind legs were almost entirely black instead of pure 


white as in the normal adult. Mr. William Bickerton, 


| F.Z.8., M.B.0.U., exhibited a very remarkable series of 


| 


—— 


| lantern-slides illustrating the nesting haunts and habits 
Newman ; and the last film, showing a tongueless frog from | 


the Cape, catching and swallowing a worm, during which | 


of the five species of British nesting terns, of which he 
had made a special photographic study. Some of the 
slides showed the fully expanded wings of the birds when 
alighting after flight, and the pictures of the roseate terns 
were of special interest, being the only series ever taken 
of this species within the British Isles. 

A paper was received from Mr. G. C. Shortridge, com- 
municated by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S., F.Z.8., entitled 
“An Account of the Geographical Distribution of the 
Marsupials and Monotremes of South-West Australia, 
having special reference to the specimens collected during 
the Balston expedition of 1904-1907.” Dr. W. T. Calman, 
F.Z.8., communicated a paper by Mrs. E. W. Sexton, 
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entitled “Notes on some Amphipoda from the North Side 
of the Bay of Biscay.” The paper contained notes on the 
development of the females of certain Amphipoda, show- 
ing that structural modification continues even after 
sexual maturity is reached, and this may give rise to 
differences of so striking a character that earlier and later 
stages might easily be mistaken for distinct species. This 
was illustrated by examples from the families Pleustida 
and Eusiride. The secretary communicated a paper by 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Fawcett on “ Aberrations in Nymphalin 
from the Andaman Islands, and of. Papilio clytia from 
Burma.” Mr. R. Lydekker presented a “Note on the 
Cetacean Sotalia borneénsis,” which contained a correction 
of his description of this species published in the Society's 
“ Proceedings” for 1901 (p. 88, pl. viii.). , 
eee 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CENSORSHIP OF LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of Tux Acapemy. 


Sin,—It is not considered good form to run down the efforts 
of anyone who is taking p some good work in the interests of 
humanity at large. But I venture to think that a good deal 
of misplaced approbation is being extended to the representatives 
of some half-dozen London lending libraries who have taken 
upon themselves the duties of the censor as applied to literature 

chiefly in the form of novels, Their attitude rather reminds 
one c* Satan frowning at sin. Possibly they have made a 
little money in bygone days out of novels which they now wish 
to condemn. ‘As is well known, for some time past the novel 
business has been under a cloud. There have even been inter- 
views published in the Press designed to show that there was 
no money in novels, neither for writers nor publishers, because, 
forsooth, the libraries were taking fewer copies. Private indi- 
viduals had long ago ceased to buy 6s. novels, and very few 
hooksellers stocked them in the yen, hol way—excepting, we 
were told, the latest productions of Hall Caine, Marie Corelli 
and one or two others. 

Novel-buying in bulk had been developed by the libraries as 
a fine art—“ special terms for quantities’ was the buyer's motto 

and the result of an artificially fostered demand was that there 
ensued first a glut and then a slump. The libraries were sur- 
feited, and their readers having experienced (vicariously, of 
course) every kind of psychological and sexual excitement, had 
something in the nature of a relapse, and for a time could or 
would read no more fiction. The public, in fact, had lost its 
taste for plain, wholesome, literary faring ; novels ceased to be 
read to any great extent; certain novelists went out of the 
business and turned their attention to upholstery, poultry 
farming and art, as a means of livelihood. ) 

Whilst all this has been happening to the young persons 
who have patronised the lending libraries, something has been 
happening to the “buyers ’’—those good men who are now, by 
their own nomination and election, the occupants of the judg 
ment seat. Let the commercial gentlemen whose business i! 
has been to sell novels in wholesale quantities to the libraries 
tell us the story of their experiences. It would open the eyes 
of the public as to what goes on behind the scenes in the trade 
departments of publishing. Harder bargains, reduced numbers, 
and smaller prices have been the rule, Some books have been 
rejected altogether, not because they were immoral, or below a 
certain literary standard, but because the publisher refused 
to take less than a certain price. No matter how much your 
book costs you to produce ; no matter if it is three or five times 
the length of an ordinary 6s. novel—the librarian does not budge 
from his attitude ; he will take so many copies of the latest 6s. 
popular novel, if you will let him have them at 3s. less his 
usual, or unusual, discount. Perhaps he will also stipulat 
that you spend so much of your 3s.—say, 1s.—in advertising 

your book in some way which he will kindly suggest—it may 
be in his paper, in his catalogue, or on his signboards and hoard- 
ings, 

_.When these things are known to have been done by the 
libraries, and to have been a source of trouble to publishers, it 
is not difficult to arrive at the real reason for some of the 
librarians banding themselves together. They wish to scrutinise 
for mutually protective business purposes every offer which 
may be put before them in future. The object is entirely 
personal and mercenary. It is not in the interests of moralit y, 
or of literature, but in their own pecuniary interests—the 
interest of a “ring” of book-buyers. It is high time that some | 
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closer scrutiny were exercised over the lighter forms of fiction 
published; but that scrutiny should be by an independent 
authority—not by a committee of Publishers, or Authors, 6 
even of Librarians. 

As a matter of fact a very good safeguard already exists ; 
but it has never been put into effective operation. I refer to 
publishers themselves and the high value they individually set 
on their good name and reputation. Many of our publishers 
would not bring out a doubtful book under any circumstances. 
Some others would publish anything to make a profit; they 
make no secret-—as Tue Acapemy has often pointed out—of their 
object in going into publishing. They are in it for ‘money- 
making. These are the firms whose books respectable librarians 
and booksellers should absolutely taboo. A policy of exclusion 
on these lines by librarians and booksellers would rid the market 
of its objectionable features in the course of one season. This 
pelicy I commend to those chiefly concerned. 

In the meantime I do not suppose for one moment that any 
self-respecting publisher will agree to the dictatorial and im- 
proper requests put forward by a ring of buyers. 


December 6, 1909. LookeR-ON. 





THE ANTI-SOCIALIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,--Will you kindly favour me with space in your corre- 
spondence columns to make public what I consider to be vather 
an unmitigated procedure on the part of a society which is being 
tinaneed by public funds? 

I refer to the society which goes by the name of the Anti- 
Socialist Union of Great Britain. In the month of September 
the Union made a special public appeal for candidates to be 
trained as “speakers,” and I believe some 2,000 applications 
were made, from which number a suitable selection was made. 
Now, as one of the selected candidates, who, I must rather 
innocently own, imagined he was joining a society for the 
training of “speakers,” 1 was very much surprised, during 
the course of attendance, to discover the fact that the said 
Union existed, not so much for training speakers, os for 
cramming ignorant folks with particular anti-Socialistic ideas. 
This, if it did not cause me to make any objective movement, 
was @ wholly unsatisfactory exposure of profession, especially 
as I had not connected myself with the society as an ignoramus, 
but as an experienced writer and critic of Socialistic fallacies, 
ethical and economic. , 

However, as the majority of members attending possessed 
no knowledge of the subjects dealt with, I considered such 
a process of intellectual cram might perhaps be justified, and 
patiently awaited the time for the legitimate part of the busi- 
ness to be put into operation, namely, the speaking, as apart 
from the cramming methods. I waited with much patience, 
and was finally rewarded by the receipt of a double sheet of 
foolseap, giving me detailed information of the following reso- 
lutions, which were made, so I was told, owing to certain 
unpleasant confliction which had arisen through “ favouritism.” 

1. That a test examination was to be held. 
2. That the Editor of the Daily Mail had gre ously 
accepted the office, and was to act as one of the judges. 
3. That prizes ranging from £10 downwards were to be 
given, 
Certainly, virtue was to have its reward; but, alas! for my 
part, I could no longer remain virtuous. My patience had 


' already been dangerously strained by the process of Anti 


Socialistic incubation. This other procedure was too much 
of a joke, especially the consequences of delivering an Anti- 
Socialistie speech in the critical presence of such a commanding 
authority as the Editor of the Daily Mail, without mentioning 
the further terrible ordeal one might further experience m 
receiving, maybe, a ten pound note. 

But my reason for seeking the publication of this letter im net 
to ventilate any personal grievance, for the matter is too serious. 
The Anti-Socialist Union has command of public moneys, for 
the expressed purpose of training “speakers.”” The following 
questions, therefore, deserve answering :—— 

1. What has intellectual or mental inapfitude to do 
with elocutionary or vocal inaptitude? 

2. How long has the Editor of the Daily Mail held the 
position of a public judge of a publicly supported 
institution ? 

3. Why does the Anti-Socialist Union attack tyranny in 
the form of “Socialism,”’ and exercise it in the form of 
an arbitrary money prize competition? 


Anti1-SocraLsr. 
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{HE ATHENAUM AND WATSON’S POEMS. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapgmy. 


Dear Sin,—I am indebted to the Athenewm for some kind 
«reviews of my own poems, and I am an ardent admirer of 
William Watson’s work; nevertheless, I write to.thank you 
for P oar exposure of the insincerity or foolishness of the review 
of Watson’s last volume which appeared in the columns of the 
Atheneum. Such false, foolish criticism is growing far too 


#incerity, and sanity, it should be exposed. If poetry is to 
Mourish, criticism must be honest and competent, and the 
foolish review you quote was certainly either dishonest or 
imcom petent. 

For twenty years I have ardently admired Watson's work, 
i lome of poetry must, that 
‘eis last volume was unworthy of his great genius. M. 
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Ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers. With about 72 full-page Ufustra- 
tions and many diagrams. 48. 6d. net; post free, 4s. 10d. 


THE SECRET OF THE SARGASSO. A Story of Present-day Science, Invention . 


and Adventure for Boys. Illustrated. §s. post free. 


Chillagoe Charlie. A Dashing Adventure Story for Boys. Illustrated. ss. 
post free. 


The Irish Fairy Book. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustratiosrs im 
Red and Black. 6s. post free. 


Tanglewood Tales. With 4 Coloured Plates and go Illustrations in Black and 
Red, by Witty Pocany. 6s. post free. 


The Rosebud and other Tales. With 20 Coloured Illustrations by Warres 
CRANE. 6s. net; post free, 6s. 4d. 


By H. pe Vere Stacpooie, FRANK ButteNn, IrviNG BacHeELier, &c. 6s. eactr. 


Contains full particulars, with specimen Illustrations of the above-mentioned ammdi 
many other delightful books. 


(Mainly About Books.) An. Illustrated Magazine full of interest to book-lewers. — 


Annual Subscription to Readers of “ THe Acapemy,” 1s. post free. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPF: & FENWICK. 


A Tract for the Churches. 





Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 








1 At all Booksellers —except 
| : smith’s—6d. net. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


+ »,.«. He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible 
hitter, Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can ‘| 
put a wicsea man ‘ to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty m’ch the same way that | 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow, And not only | 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he =| 
belleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with —| 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Senrpio.' 
So that when we look to the fair paze itself we know what toexpect. Norare | 
we disappointed. Mr, Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he | 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls‘ ‘The Dev!)'s 
Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— 
‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in /essons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, } 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair ! } 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 
Figuratively opens. we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner st 
the force of a Joh 


By J. A. CHALONER 


‘ps forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, anu lan ts, w th 
n L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B, SH AW, 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapt!s, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


¢ 
' 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay; i 
Spangl’d with jewels, sating, silks and lace, 

Crones wihiose old bosoms in their corvets creak : 

Beldames whose slightest gla’ ce would fright a horse ; : 
Ghow’s—when they speak one hears the grave-mole sueak -- 
Their escorts par venus ot feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technicat or a 
sentimental point of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a our de force in ite way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies o: Byron, It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toa poet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. His book ts well worth 
pomessing.” ~The Academy, August Sth, 1908, 


owing to the latter’s impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 

















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc! s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
‘he poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was ~ 
sented to the town to form a Memoria! and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secritary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
aie Olney, Bucks, to whom Contritutions should be 
addressed. 



































THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 
PRICE THREEPENCE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months, 1 encloseremittanceva'ue _ 


Name 








Description 


Addrest 








STANLEY PAUL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE DAUPHINES OF FRANGE. 
HAMEL, Author of Famous French Salons,” etc, 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, 
iustra\ions, 168. net, 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 


A.J. ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With a photo- 
@favure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. 10s, 6d, net. 


MODERN ARTISTS. Cuaristiay Bristoy. In one 


Jarge 4to volume, handsomely bound, Sixty half-tone illustrations, with 
tint, inciuding 4 coloured plates and 1 photogravure. (loth, 25s, net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A, CLARKF. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 5s, net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Cranes 


H. CAFFiN. In cloth gilt, 253 pages, illustrated, 5s, net. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. Georce P. Urroy. In small 


crown 8yvo, c'oth gilt, 3s. 6d. net; Persian yapp g It (boxed), 5s. net, 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN. Acree H. 


Mi.ks, Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, Is, 6. net; paste 
Grain gilt (b»-xed), 84, net; Persian yapp, gilt top (boxed), 4s. net. , 


t 
DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In crown 8vo, red limp, Is, net; cluth 
gilt, La 6d. net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 3s. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 
. net, 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. J. F. BLACKER. With about 400 line and half-to..e illustra- 
tions. In large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 5. net, 


QUANTITIES. 


‘* Estimating,” etc, In demy S8vo, cloth gilt. 74, 6d. net. 


THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 


by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to, 6d. net. } 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. Berta JOHNSON, Sma’) Svo, cloth, 2». net, } 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILOREN, Emuwa Cucrcuman 


Hawitt. Sma)! 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. é 


YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 


With coloured illustrations on each page. 18m, %s, net, : 


FRANK 
In demy 8vo, handsome 
With a photogravure frontispiece and 16 full-page 


PECK, 14mo, 2s, net, 





Grorce Srernensox, Author of 


PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


(aw the Title indicates), With coloured illustrations by CLARA ELSENB 





s 














STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, London. 
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NRY SOTHBRAN & OCO., 
- BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
8906 SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

{IBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. Sale by Auction by 
440, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). ; JOHN 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Lelegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








WRITERS OF POHTRY AND 
BELLES-LETTRES.—TuHE ADELPHI 
Paxss, Ltp., 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 


necklets, valua 


«$e amd ettake all forms of literary business, 








KT. Borrom & oo., 
‘© BOOKSELLERS, &e, 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
MEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 








A, LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, FICCADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


fality:—French Illustrated Books of the 
ig’ nth Century and Modern French EDIT.ONS 
a3 AXE. 
»” entlemeon wishing to dispose of any of these will 
Oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Qetalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





cups, wc. 


at Eleven a.m: prompt, 

ROOMS, COOK STREL!, 

Amongst other articles prio comprised are :— 
JEWELLERY. 


THE. ACADEMY 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
7 Re WI: BLUNDELL 
Removed for Convenience 7 


ALL, CR 
HE FIRST PART of the Contents of this 
OLD HISTORIC MANSION will be offered for 


R , 
On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, aud FRIDAY, the 
16th, 16th, and 17th DECEMBER next, commencing 
at the LAW ASSOCIATION 

LIVERPOOL. 


Gold gem rings brooches, totkets, pendants, bracelets, 
ie gold-mounted medallions, watches, 


- basa A hains, and pendants, and a large miscellan llec- 
pared te consider MSS. for Publication, and as ee RLVER = ae 


Valuable antique centre-pieces and table decorations, 
nak Corinth'an column candlesticks, teapots, trays, entrée 
dishes, hot-water dishes and covers, pedestal, spirit and 
— % tea go yon ba be grey 
asins and cream jugs, cruets (table und Lreakfast), 
silver-handled’ cutlery, cake baskets, apostle spoons, °°KS —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
patch and cormfit boxes (part in enamel), spoons, forks, | 
and all table accessories i — periods. 


Old Sheffield complete set of cutlery and plated ware 
in oak cabinet, fish, dessert, aud fruit sete in cases, and | CATALOGUE. 
all requisites for a set am mansion, 

CHINA, 


Very valuable examples of Satsuma and Imari vases 
and plaques, Dresden and Sdvres figures and vases, 
chocolate cups, Chelsea, Crown, and Bloor Derby tea | EDW. BAKER’ 
and dinner waré, Wedgwood, Coalport, Oriental, Daven- 
port, Mortlock, and other examples from all the most 
famous factories aud best —— 

GLASS. 


A ruby Mortlock vase, 5ft. 6jin. in height ; Bohemian ' 
% tazzas, diamond-cut service Lt. decanters, finger -— —. hee British Isles, 178. 6d. 
bowls, &e. ; cut finger bowls, ice dishes and plates, silver- | N€t, Tor 08. Od. ts 
mounted cut frosted and er 
and damascened Venetian 


ft 
les, | 

and all necessary tamblers, wines, ligueur glasses, custard 

x y sembone vines, lave | TY PEWRITING promptly and 
ezzotint etehings, bed and table linen, crockery, 

and sundry household necessaries. 

| he above «will be on view at the Law Association 

| Rooms, 14, Cook Street, Liverpool, on Tuesday, Decem- 
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ber 14th, from 11 to 4.0’clock. Admission 
, > only, which will be char for at ls. to a malt 


Salefrom OROSBY oneperson, Further culars and inf 

BY. be Obtained on application to the duadbionéer, ls, Dale 

Gusorts, Wadham, Draiury ant AMGell. Sole 
5 , an ell, 

No. 19, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C, : om 


HE LITTLG SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 
No Eatrauce Fee to Members-joining at oace, 
Write Director, GALLERY VAN BrRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail &/=) 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & O©o., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











tortoise-shell sugar 





and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and -ask for 
C I make a special-feature of 
|exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want poss free,— 
Ww [R’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. ro’s. 
Civilization; Passing of ‘Empires; Strugple 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s,, for 45s. Bartlolo. 





Dawn of 


Rhead’s Staffordshire Po 


raved goblets, Black Forest | and Potters, 21*., for 10s. 6d, 
igons and perfume bott' 





accurately done, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 


ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, 8. W. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 


SAtorary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPRCIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








a, The December “ Book 

Monthly,’’ now on sale, 6d. 

net, is a Christmas Number of © 
Christmas Books. It contains 
; a large selection, from which 
4 you can choose yours; as, for 
ae instance, “ My Summer in 
London,” a volume singularly 
suited, by reason of its fine 
photographs, as a Christmas 
gift-book from London, The 
December “ Book Monthly ” 
also has a perfect gallery of 
Christmas pictures and many 
other illustrations, It is pub- 

lished by Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Crt. London. 



































“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





Che County Gentleman § Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BRIEDINC, FARMING AND GARDER- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months ... £1: 8 6 Ordi J 
Six Months ,,, .., * 14 0 an 
Three Months pee i) 7 0 Twelve Months eee P43 17 0 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), | 5% Months . 0 186 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Three Menthe ~ 
Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 


Three Months ., 0 7 9 





Special Numbers, 





Editorial, Advertieement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO0., Ltd. |: 


| LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, aad Me!bourne. 


[he “Contemporary Science Series. 


To-day's Additions: 
THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 6s. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 628 pages. Dr. Moll 6s. 
| MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages, ©. A. Keane, D.Sc. 6s. 





| Crown 8uvo, Cloth, 6s. and 8s. 6d. each. 





CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain. APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-\ 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — TRANSFERENCE. —Podmore. 
| Morgan. BACTERIA AND THEIR PRO- 
| DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, DUCTS. —Woodhea*, 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.— 
DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HISs- Guyau. 
TORY OF.— Gillespie. EVOLUTION AND _ DISEASE.— 
EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon, Sutton, 
EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
TALISM, THE.—Hobson. — Letourneau. 
EVOLUTION OF SEX, THE,.— GROWTH OF THE _  BRAIN.— 
| Geddes and Thomson. Donaldson. 
| EUROPEAN FAUNA, THEHISTORY INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE, 
OF THE.—Scharff. —Houssay. 
| EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 
| RECENT.—C. Davison. MANUAL TRAINING,—Woodward. 
| GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 
| GEOLOGY AND PAL ONTOLOGY. Waldo. 
| — Karl von Zittel. ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.—) 
6 = (HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLU- Taylor. 
_ SIONS.—Parish. ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE.— —Mason. 
| R. E. Hughes. PHYSIOGNOMY AND’ EXPRES- 
MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. SLON.— Mantegazza. 
| MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus, 
| Sergi. PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
| MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE | DEVELOPMENT.—Letourneau. 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL | PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.- 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. Sykes. 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- | SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 
ture. SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, —Hartland. 
THE.—Ribot. SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. and Hygiene.—Manacéine, 
—Starbuck, VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker, BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. } 
RELIGION, THE STUDY OF.— | VOLCANOES: PAST AND PRESENT. 
\ Jastrow. —Hull. 





Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form, ‘Jhey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Feap. 8vo, Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
as. 6d, net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“The Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art,” |} 

The SPECTATOR says: i 

‘' There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
publishid. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


| 

| 
“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon | 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their | 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Pott’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to jorm, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
cxquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
|| by wav of criticism, There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Jlaw- 
less in their grace and music." 


| The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Diuglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shalesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compaciness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL., A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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